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THE CASE OF JOHN SMITH'° 
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I suppose that every teacher, whether in high school or uni- 
versity, is annually confronted with the problems arising out of the 
inequality of the students whom he finds ranged before him. The 
average class is very much like the breakfast egg which the truthful 
curate accepted from his awe-inspiring bishop. “Is your egg 
good ?”’ asked the bishop. ‘‘My Lord,” answered the curate, ‘“‘it 
is good in parts.” That is the trouble with the group of students. 
It is good in parts. There are a few students of innate ability and 
potential excellence. There may be even one or two in whom we 
think that we can detect the elusive quality called genius. But 
the rest are on a dead level of mediocrity. And the egg is likely 
to taste more of the mediocrities than of the few good “parts” 
which our hopeful palates may detect in it. 

We are, I say, faced with this sort of thing every year. The 
commonplace, the average student, the undistinguished and 
inarticulate John Smiths are always hopelessly in the majority. 
And mixed in with them, not as a leaven to leaven the whole lump, 
but as insoluble entities, which can be blended with the rest in no 
alembic known to the mind of man, are the few brilliant students 
to whom our hearts go out in hunger and despair. Hunger, because 
we see in them the promise of tangible reward for our labors. 


* A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Oakland, 
California, August 20, 1915. 
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Despair, because if we devote ourselves to them the John Smiths 
will suffer; and if we devote ourselves to the John Smiths, they— 
the brilliant ones—will suffer; and if we undertake any sort of 
compromise, both will suffer. 

There is the problem—as old as democracy and as new as yes- 
terday’s classroom. It is the most vital problem of pedagogy—or 
rather, if you frankly analyze that rather foggy thing which we 
call pedagogy, it resolves itself into just that problem and nothing 
else. If I have not overstated the problem, then (and I don’t 
think I have), it would be the height of presumption for me to 
pretend that in what I shall have to say this afternoon there is any 
cure for it or even any palliative. I have not discovered a panacea 
nor compounded a patent medicine nor hit upon a golden mean. 
[I venture to discuss it only because it seems to me that in our pre- 
possession with the means of teaching—the syllabi and the curricula, 
the organization of this and the reorganization of that—we tend 
to ignore the end of teaching; that, in other words, we almost never 
stop to ask ourselves whether what we really want is to make a 
vast and uniform machine capable of turning out so many thousand 
identically put-together human beings every year, or whether it 
would not be better to devote ourselves largely to the discovery 
and the development of the potential leaders. It is just because 
this is the ultimate question that we are not prone to discuss it 
with ourselves or with one another. We do not see the forest for 
the trees. And it is just because I am a bit of a reactionary on the 
subject, and hope rather to provoke a discussion than to convince, 
that I venture to say something about it this afternoon. 

It seems to me that the problem comes closer home to us 
teachers of English than to the teachers of any other subject. In 
the sciences—at least in the limited range of them possible in a 
high-school or college curriculum—fidelity and persistence are the 
mainstays of the suce*ssful student. These are valuable, but after 
all commonplace, qualities. The mathematics do not inculcate 
flights of the imagination. 

What are all such gaieties to me, 
Whose tooughts are full of indices and surds ? 
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But the whole trend of English teaching is away from the John 
Smiths and toward the supreme individualism of genius. The 
very mechanism of composition leads us inevitably into personality 
in composition; and personality in composition is but another name 
for great literature. To teach forty average students how to write 
a good, clear business letter seems a commonplace task. But what 
teacher with any soul in him was ever content with the empty 
forms of a model letter-writer? Who could stop before he had let 
those forty students see how Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote 
to her sister, or how Gray wrote to Mason, or how Walpole wrote 
to Montagu, or how Fitzgerald wrote to Tennyson, or how Carlyle 
wrote to Emerson, or how Stevenson wrote to Colvin? And when 
it comes to the teaching of literature itself, whether in high school 
or in college, what becomes of your syllabus and your formula and 
all the machinery of your education-factory for manufacturing 
John Smiths by carload lots? Is there any room for a democracy 
of John Smiths in literature? It has no common mold, no unal- 
terable conventions. Le style, c’est moi. It is the paradise of indi- 
vidualism. John Smith may commit Antony’s speech and the 
first twenty-six lines of the Canterbury Prologue to memory, but 
he cannot really read Shakespeare or Chaucer unless he has some 
measure of Shakespeare’s or of Chaucer’s soul in him; and if John 
Smith has it not, we cannot put it there. Do not misunderstand 
me. I do not discount the value of teaching. There is some 
measure of Chaucer’s or of Shakespeare’s soul in some members of 
our class. It may be wholly dormant and we shall be able, if we 
are good teachers, to rouse it into life. But the trouble is that it 
isn’t even dormant in the John Smiths. It simply isn’t there. 
And it is this very fact, that this potentiality may be lurking here 
and there in our classes, but that it isn’t, inconceivably isn’t, in the 
John Smiths, that creates the problem for us. 

And then there are the rules—all the neat, workmanlike, 
obviously sensible, and effective little rules that serve us so well as 
a substitute for thought. They are good rules. I do not even say 
that they are not necessary rules, but they are all made for John 
Smith. They are not a strait-jacket to John Smith. We shall be 
lucky if we expand John into them. And nobody questions the 
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fact that they are good for him. But there are students in our 
classes to whom they will be a strait-jacket. And if, as is usually 
the case, we have grown so accustomed to teaching John Smiths 
that we go blindly on fitting these other students into the rules, we 
may turn out a few more John Smiths, but also we may have 
hampered and confined and possibly spoiled a genius in the doing 
of it. 

I turn for example to a popular textbook on rhetoric. I read: 
‘“‘Be sure that your title suggests your subject”’ and “Be sure too 
that your title is not a mere catchpenny, sensational heading, such 
as are common in popular newspapers.’’ Good sensible advice! 
Who would cavil at it? And then the student opens his volume 
of English prose masterpieces and finds Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub.” 
Is this an account of the evolution of the laundry, or the story of 
perilous sea-voyage? Neither. It is a satire on the churches. 
And there is one brief sentence in it which, after fantastically ex- 
plaining the title, flings the whole implication of the title aside. 

I read again: “It is absolutely necessary that your work be 
carefully planned. You can no more write successfully without 
a definite conception of what the structure of your composition 
is to be than an architect can build without having in mind a well- 
defined and well-organized structure.” Or again: ‘The principle 
of coherence should be observed. If details are put together at 
random, as they occur to the writer, the result will probably be 
confusing to the reader. Whatever plan is decided upon, it must 
be followed consistently.” 

This is obviously sound. Nobody could question it. Then the 
student falls under the potent spell of Carlyle and the student’s spirit 
is stirred with the living words of Heroes and Hero Worship. And 
how did Carlyle write Heroes? The student reads the author’s 
letter to Dr. Carlyle: “‘I splash down (literally as fast as my pen 
will go) some kind of paragraph on some point or other of my 
course (the lectures on Heroes) that has become salient and visible 
to me; paragraph after paragraph, till at least four pages daily 
are full; in this way I put down legibly, if not something that I shall 
say, yet something that I might and should say. I can clip the 
paragraphs out and string them together any way I like.” 
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Now Carlyle’s letter, and the Heroes too for that matter, will 
make no more impression on John Smith than water on a duck’s 
back. But that other student, that insoluble entity, who may have 
a spark of Carlyle’s fire in him, will read both Heroes and the letter, 
and will be stirred by the one and moved to self-questioning (and 
teacher-questioning) by the other. Which is more worth while— 
for me to spend myself on the thirty-nine John Smiths who, having 
nothing in their heads, will ploddingly arrange that nothing accord- 
ing to the rules of unity, coherence, and emphasis; or on that one 
other student, whose stirring and vigorous mind I must approach 
with infinite wariness, lest these same rules, good enough in them- 
selves, prove a strait-jacket to him, and confine and discourage his 
growth ? 

It would be easy enough to multiply examples to show that 
what is bread for John Smith may be a stone to any student with 
a spark of the creative spiritin him. The natural reply is that such 
a student needs control and direction and restraint and that the 
rules are good for him. That is true in a measure, but only in a 
very small measure. The truth is that the regularly recurrent 
John Smiths create a certain habit of mind in us, and after a few 
years most of us have lost our mental flexibility and become 
embodied regulations, incarnate syllabi. Our vision fails us. 
Anything that savors of intensity, passion, the extravagance with 
which power manifests itself in youth, must be pruned, regulated, 
strait-jacketed. 

In process, it is a problem of economy of energy. It is all very 
well to say that we should be all things to all men—good, solid, 
commonplace disciplinarians to the John Smiths, an inspiration 
and a lure to the select few. I have met many men who were good 
mental disciplinarians, and a few to whom these intenser souls 
gravitated as toa magnet. But I have very rarely met any teacher 
who combined both powers. Granting that we have to do the 
best we can for both types of students—granting that it is our 
professional duty so to do, and that we should be shirkers if 
we do not—it is still a question of what our fundamental 
ideal is, what we, in a sense, and however guardedly, save our- 
selves for. 
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In the last analysis, the problem is not only one of pedagogy 
It involves the larger problem of our attitude toward the social 
organism to which we belong. Of this, though I am now in a 
Canadian university, I think that I can speak as one of you; for 
I was born and reared in the States, and in crossing the international 
boundary I simply stepped from one form of democracy into another. 
And I confess to a growing doubt as to whether our American and 
Canadian theory of democracy, as it ramifies into our school sys- 
tems (to say nothing of its other aspects) is really so desirable after 
all. Is it true, as a thoughtful and fearless American wrote not 
long ago, that “our whole educational system” is ‘‘an immense 
whir of machinery in the void”? Is it true that with Martha we 
are “troubled about many things’’ and have not yet learned 
Mary’s lesson of subordination to an ideal? Is it true, as the same 
writer whom I quoted a moment ago points out, that “‘statistics 
show that fewer books are published in this country in propor- 
tion to its population than in any other civilized country in the 
world, not excepting Russia, Spain, and Portugal,” and that “‘at the 
same time we are, more than any other people of the globe, readers 
of magazines and newspapers, most of them almost incredibly 
trashy”’? 

It may be noted parenthetically that in addition to this 
disparity of book-producing to population, it is also true that in 
England twice as many books are sold per capita as with us. 

The explanation of this lamentable indifference Professor Earl 
Barnes in the current number of the Aélantic Monthly finds in the 
mechanical methods of the public schools. ‘‘A great institution 
like our state school system,” he says, ‘‘should turn out generations 
of art-appreciating, music-loving, book-reading, and book-buying 
graduates.” “In a recent examination of four thousand children 
[he continues], I found that while 39 per cent chose reading as their 
favorite subject before the age of nine, while they were learning 
to read, after that the percentage fell off year by year, until 
at the age of fourteen, when they leave the elementary school, 
only 6 per cent chose reading as their favorite subject, while 
5 per cent declared it the most disagreeable subject they had in 
school.” 
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If this is true, is it because we are democratizing education 
instead of individualizing it, turning out John Smiths by the gross, 
and thinking that our duty is done if we have made them all as 
much alike as possible and packed into each of them so many selec- 
tions of prose and poetry, so many rules, and so many other 
modicums of educatic..1? Isa great democracy of machine-made in- 
telligences, all of them sufficiently educated to read the magazines 
and newspapers, going to govern, going to sway the destinies of a 
nation any better on that account, when 99 per cent of the maga- 
zines and newspapers give, not the facts, but their politically warped 
version of the facts? Show me a single newspaper anywhere that 
tells the whole truth without fear or favor, that gives the facts 
without political bias, that records each day’s events without dis- 
torting the tragedies into cheap sensationalism, and I shall be more 
hopeful that our “educated’’ democracy is having a chance to 
profit by its education. 

A great deal of this is in the realm of rather hazy speculation 
and perhaps outside of our range as school teachers, though it 
concerns us vitally enough as citizens. But there is at least one 
phase of this wholesale democratizing process which can be stated 
with all possible concreteness and which is equally tangible in high 
school and in college. It still remains true in spite of the multi- 
plicity of institutions for the higher education that the majority of 
students look upon the high school as the finishing school and plan 
to proceed from that to the actual business of their lives. And 
of those who go on to college, the majority again consider that 
their education will be finished upon graduation, and do not intend 
to proceed to post-graduate degrees. High school and college then 
are about equally concerned in this attitude of the student body, 
and in it is involved, I repeat, a very tangible phase of this whole- 
sale democratizing process. John Smith, whether in high school or 
in college, knows that after a year or two he will be dependent upon 
his own exertions for a livelihood. orally he is no doubt so much 
the better for that. It gives him seriousness. Intellectually too 
he is in one sense better for it. It gives him persistence in his work. 
But in another sense he and we are very much the worse for it. 
He and we hear so much about vocational schools, about fitting the 
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student for his job, that he comes to think, and we come to think 
that that is what high school and college are for. And we get, it 
seems to me, to think of what we are doing, not as fitting the student 
for life, and giving him a kind of mastery of it, but as fitting the 
student into a particular niche of life; of making him, in short, not 
the master but the slave of life. Of a piece with this is the tendency 
to forego what are wisely called the humanities, the fine old humane 
discipline of the classics, and to give him instead the skimmings of 
a ‘‘practical’’ education, whereby he will be, not so much fitted 
for his task, as endowed with a false self-confidence in undertaking it. 

Here, again, it is the democratic notion of the paramount 
importance of John Smith that has become a kind of obsession with 
us. Not merely in the technical schools, the vocational schools 
which are professedly for that purpose, but in our high schools 
which are the finishing schools for one multitude, and the colleges 
which are the finishing schools for another multitude, John Smith 
has been taught to demand of us that we should fit him for and 
into a job. And John Smith is so much in the majority that we 
hardly have time and are hardly expected to have time to do any- 
thing else. 

English enough to write a good business letter, French enough 
to read a technical journal, chemistry enough to get a job in a drug- 
store, mathematics enough to calculate interest on an investment— 
and John Smith and the great democracy behind him are satis- 
fied with us. And this is not a new gospel. It is as old as John 
Locke, if not a great deal older. ‘‘ Tis a matter of astonishment,” 
said that practical philosopher, “that men of quality and parts 
should suffer themselves to be so far misled by custom and implicit 
faith. Reason, if consulted with, would advise that their children’s 
time should be spent in acquiring what might be useful to them when 
they come to be men, rather than their heads should be stuffed 
with a deal of trash, a great part whereof they usually never do 
(‘tis certain they never need to) think on again as long as they 
live; and so much of it as does stick by them they are only the 
worse for.” 

That is the sort of gospel which John Smith has absorbed from 
the democracy into which he was born; and he will add us and 
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subtract us and multiply us and ultimately get a job at $50.00 
a month out of us, and be content. I do not know, of course, that 
the university to which I belong is typical in this respect, but I 
have no reason to think that it is not. In a first-year class of forty 
students, I find that twenty-one intend to enter the ministry, 
seven the law, seven teaching, two have made unspecified choices, 
and only three are simply “in college,” without having yet made 
up their minds. In a second-year class of forty-two students, 
fifteen intend to enter the ministry, eight the law, two medicine, 
nine teaching, three other occupations, and five have not made 
a choice. In a third-year class of fourteen students, five intend 
to enter the ministry, two the law, seven teaching. In a fourth- 
year class of eighteen students, five intend to enter the ministry, 
one the law, six teaching, one “other occupations,” and five have 
not made up their minds. I am not concerned here with the rela- 
tive proportion of these choices. What I am concerned with is the 
fact that of forty Freshmen all but three have already made up 
their minds; of forty-two Sophomores all but five have made up 
their minds; and of a total of one hundred and fourteen students 
all but thirteen have made up their minds. 

Now I do not mean that this early choice, in a country whose 
conditions naturally breed an early sense of responsibility, is neces- 
sarily a bad thing; though even here the proportion seems rather 
a remarkable one, considering the fact that inquiry was made only 
in such purely cultural courses as English. What I do mean is 
that many students associate with this disposition toward an 
early and perhaps premature choice, a mistaken and pernicious 
attitude toward the courses themselves. The students—I will 
not say all of them, or even most of them, but certainly many of 
them—view any given course as a necessary evil toward the degree, 
and the degree itself as an open sesame toward a position; or they 
view the course itself as something they can use in their preaching 
or teaching or lawing or what not. Is a course in Tennyson and 
Browning a “paying proposition”? Well, I would not venture 
a guess as to the number of sermons, in the last four or five years, 
that have been comfortably amplified to the requisite thirty min- 
utes by platitudes from “In Memoriam” or “ Rabbi ben Ezra.” 
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This is John Smith’s attitude, whether John is going to be a 
drug-store clerk, a mechanic, a lawyer, or a preacher. But there 
is a grain of comfort in the thought that John, being either self- 
actuated or actuated by a practical father, will get what he has 
been taught to expect from us—from the routine side of us. Our 
danger is that in a few years there will be nothing left but the 
routine side of us; that John Smith will ultimately bound our 
horizon. Our hope is that we may preserve the vision which will 
enable us to detect the exception lurking among the John Smiths, 
and develop him. Of course, from the sternly practical point of 
view, or, let us say, from the point of view of the famous Bulletin 
No. V of the Carnegie Institution, we have no business with ulti- 
mate ideals. The annual income of the university is so much; 
the number of students in a given year is so many; the educational 
plant, the factory, is capitalized at so much; we split our intelli- 
gence and industry into, say, 300 equal parts, and give one part 
to each student; and the result measured by a “‘student-per-foot- 
per-hour”’ standard is such and such a return on the total invest- 
ment. 

But I take it that the higher conception of the teacher’s calling 
is not so mechanical as this. It is not in distributing ourselves 
equally among the John Smiths but in finding—if we have it in us 
—the one among the forty who will be the leader of the John 
Smiths and giving our best to him. He will know—we shall help 
him to the knowledge—that high-school and college courses 
are not so much to fit him for a job as they are to make him 
a well-rounded, broad-minded, wide-ranging, equally balanced 
man. He will read Browning’s “‘Grammarian’s Funeral” and 
understand it. 

Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain, 


Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain. 


Because it is possible to teach him to love the truth for its own sake, 
and the truth will make him free, he is the hope of the community. 


It is not the sheep, the John Smiths, who count. It is the shepherd 
who really counts in our national life. And it is the discovering 
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of the potential leader, whether politically or intellectually (for 
in the last analysis they ought to be the same), and the evoking 
of him and the starting of him on his way, which, it seems to me, 
ought to be the supreme concern of us teachers. 

And after all isn’t this conception that it is even more important 
to make the best men better than it is to lift the general average— 
isn’t this consistent with the experience of the race? When did 
a communistic organization, from the old religious brotherhoods 
down to the Emersonian Brook Farm, ever succeed in fending off 
disintegration on the one hand or aristocratization on the other ? 
Men are neither born equal nor do they remain so. A democracy 
assumes that government is by the consent of the governed, but 
when did the disorganized majority ever count a jot against the 
organized consent of the intelligent few? The leader is the man 
with power, whether he leads through great books or great deeds. 
Power is the outgrowth of developed individuality. Education in 
the best sense is the development of latent power, the fostering of 
individuality, in the few in whom there is any individuality, any 
power, to foster. The best educator is the man who can give unto 
him who hath. 

And so I venture to conceive of the teacher’s hour, not as a drill, 
but as a voyage of discovery; the teacher’s ideal, not so much the 
diffusion of knowledge among the many, as the evocation of power 
among the few; and the teacher’s function, not so much the 
democratizing of education, as the aristocratizing of it. 
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For the last ten years I have been slowly gathering the impres- 
sion that the graduates of American colleges and American public 
high schools are appallingly ignorant of American literature. My 
childhood was a series of migrations from town to town and state 
to state, so that I had an early opportunity to become acquainted 
with various schools. Of the four high schools I knew, only one 
gave a course in American literature. That course was given in the 
Freshman year and was purely historicai in its nature; the pupils 
learned the dates, geographical relations, and descriptive adjectives 
applicable to a certain number of names. Owing to late entry in 
the school I failed to obtain this priceless information. In the small 
denominational college which I attended, certain four- and five- 
hour courses in composition and English literature were required; 
American literature was given as a Junior or Senior three-hour 
elective. Since then I have been connected with two high schools, 
neither of which gave any work in American literature. 

With my growing impression of this neglect of American litera- 
ture, I have felt a growing indignation that matters are thus. This 
year, while attending the University of Michigan, I have felt even 
more aroused. In one of the rhetoric courses, whose members are 
largely graduate students, there has been constant comparative 
reference to authors—English, French, German, and Italian. Only 
three people besides myself have even made any mention of Ameri- 
can writers. When such writers are mentioned the majority of the 
class members look puzzled. I cite a poem of Sidney Lanier and 
it is unfamiliar to them. Recently I talked the matter over with 
a member of the class, who has for five years been a university 
instructor in English, and she plead entire ignorance of many of the 
names I mentioned. She had never heard of John Woolman; 
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Lanier and Whitman she knew slightly. When, in conversation 
with other college graduates, I chance to speak familiarly of “Oliver 
Wendell,” they are unsure of his identity and have a dim suspicion 
that he was some sort of a reform agitator. Most people know that 
Lincoln wrote the Gettysburg Address and held debates with Doug- 
las, but they do not know the substance of those debates, and are 
in complete darkness concerning his other speeches. 

Recently I decided to verify these general impressions by a 
somewhat scientific investigation. For this purpose I have looked 
into a number of college catalogues, chosen at random in the A’s 
and H’s; and, in default of high-school catalogues, have inter- 
viewed as many people as I could. Inasmuch as the information 
so derived represents widely scattered regions, I feel that my 
results are typical, even though not thoroughly comprehensive. 

I find that in colleges in general there is but one course in Ameri- 
can literature and that elective. One Michigan college gives no 
work whatever in American literature. In two Michigan colleges, 
a course is offered in alternate years and then as an elective. In 
one of these it is but a ten weeks’ course. Two other Michigan 
institutions offer American literature as a one-semester three-hour 
elective, open to Juniors and Seniors. One Ohio school offers a 
course in American poets as well as a course in the history of 
American literature. Each of the other schools whose catalogues 
I examined offers a single one-semester course of two or three hours, 
purely elective, and open only to Juniors and Seniors. The big 
universities usually offer several elective courses. Meager though 
these statistics are, they still make it quite obvious that unless a 
student has had American literature in high school, his knowledge 
is merely accidental. Even those who expect to become teachers of 
high-school English know little of American literature. It is Eng- 
lish literature on which they spend their time. It may be well to 
state here that I would not subtract one jot or tittle from their 
knowledge of English literature, but I would add to it a knowledge 
of American literature. 

Possibly the neglect of American literature in colleges is due to 
the assumption that sufficient attention has been given it in high 
schools. Ifsuch an assumption exists, it iserroneous. Of nineteen 
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high schools concerning which I obtained information, these schools 
being located in towns of population varying from 1,500 to 500,000, 
twelve offered no distinct course in American literature; three gave 
very superficial work by the historical and not by the laboratory 
method; of the remaining four courses given by the laboratory 
method, two were elective and two required. One of the latter I 
installed myself. 

Figuring on this basis I conclude that only about 20 per cent 
of the graduates of our public high schools of ten years ago have 
any intimate, personal knowledge of American literature. How- 
ever, it is only fair to add that, while I have no data on the matter, 
there does appear to be a growing interest in the subject. It is also 
fair to note that many children, while in the grammar grades, 
learn ‘‘memory gems” from American authors. Assuming, then, 
that American literature receives some attention in the grades, and 
that it has been introduced into a number of schools since the day 
of those I interviewed, I raise my original estimate and venture the 
guess that perhaps 40 or 50 per cent of the present-day high-school 
graduates have some familiarity with American literature as such. 

Even granting the greater accuracy of the latter figures, it is 
still a grave defect in our system that from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
graduates of our public high schools are ignorant of American litera- 
ture. To remedy this defect I propose that American literature 
should become a universally required high-school subject. I advo- 
cate such requirement for various reasons. 

American literature is worthy of study for its cultural value. In 
saying this I do not overestimate its quantity nor overestimate its 
quality. I shall try to show wherein some of this value lies and, in 
so doing, shall omit mention of novelists, because there is a fair 
degree of possibility that, sooner or later, students will drift into an 
acquaintance with them. Longfellow they are almost bound to 
know to some extent, and Lowell they are likely to know through 
the Vision of Sir Launfal. The others they will be less likely to 
meet, from the loquaciously friendly Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
Sidney Lanier, with his noble lyricism, and Whitman, with his 
passionate democracy. More important from the standpoint of 
literature is the work of our diarists and essayists. What a light 
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does the diary of Samuel Sewell throw upon the homely side of 
Puritan life! The gentle simplicity of John Woolman, as “he lived 
and traveled in the service of the gospel,” is soul-inspiring to other 
pilgrims, who travel on other missions. Endless pleasure and prac- 
tical wisdom can be gained from the shrewd humor of Holmes and 
Franklin. In Wednesday of the “‘Week,” Thoreau has given us 
an ideal of friendship than which nothing more beautiful can be 
found in the whole range of literature. The lofty purity of Emer- 
son and his impassioned serenity make courage and virtue lovely 
and desirable. Nor would I forget George William Curtis, with 
his placid content. Lest this paper resolve itself into a catalogue 
of names, I will mention but one other field and two other names— 
the field of oratory, and the names of Abraham Lincoln and Wood- 
row Wilson. Nothing here of pompous rhetoric—instead, the 
finished simplicity of intense, earnest reasonableness. 

American literature should be required in our schools because 
of its distinctly ethical value. The Puritan spirit, which fought so 
valiantly for the things it deemed right, starts from the pages of the 
literature of the earlier periods of our history. The old spirit may 
be gone and, also, much of it may have been mistaken, but it can 
still inspire. 

A knowledge of our literature has ethical value, also, because of 
the personal integrity of our literary men. Only two of them need 
apology. To the rest we can give unreserved admiration. Not so 
of English authors. To me it seems unfortunate that our young 
men and women who know so many English authors who are per- 
sonally unworthy should fail to know American authors whose 
personal worth is so great. I quote but one illustration, Sidney 
Lanier. I bare my head before that heroic soul in its heroic life- 
struggle. Young people, with their capacity for hero worship, 
bare theirs also. 

American literature has a third value. It inspires the noblest 
national ideals. In our literature, better than in our formal his- 
tory, we see what America really stands for. We see its slowly 
developing spirit of world-sympathy and unselfishness. The 
colonists fought for religious freedom for themselves; they fought for 
political liberty for themselves; they fought for freedom of thinking _ 
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for themselves. But a broader and greater idea had birth, that 
America should be the synonym of freedom, not only for Americans, 
but for humanity. The idea grew, and in the tones of a prophet 
Lincoln gives voice to this magnificent concept. In our own day, 
also, a prophet has arisen, who announces to Americans, and to the 
whole world, the noblest ideals of America. Not only statesmen 
speak thus, but poets and prose writers also, from the Quaker 
Whittier to the transcendental Emerson. 

American literature has value, also, in that it may work as an 
antidote against the poisonous superficiality of our own day. By 
precept and example our American writers preach the gospel of 
hard work. Teachers were they and farmers, carpenters, and 
pioneers. 

To any possible objection that the American high-school youth 
cannot be made receptive of these things, I offer my own experience. 
I have myself proved the contrary. When American literature is 
taught inspirationally, not technically, by the laboratory method 
of individual reading of the author himself, students become posi- 
tively enthusiastic. They quote passages which attract them. 
They come around to the desk to talk over the last man they have 
met. They become personal friends and admirers, not only of 
Mark Twain, but of Lanier and Whitman and Thoreau. They 
appreciate as never before their own country, its history, its men, 
its ideals. 

I close with a plea—a plea that the teachers in our public schools 
awake to the value of American literature for the culture and ideals 
of the American student. 




































A NEW ENGLAND HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY 





IVA M. YOUNG 
Librarian, Manchester (N.H.) High School 





Had a visitor at the Manchester High School prior to October, 
1913, made inquiry concerning the school library, he would have 
been shown a small room containing about one thousand volumes, 
presided over by a teacher whose spare period was being employed 
in struggling to correct papers and to keep at the same time a 
watchful eye on a few students gathered there ostensibly to study 
but really, unless all signs failed, to enjoy life when the teacher 
should become too engrossed in her huge pile of themes to notice 
their employment—or the lack of it. 

The tireless efforts of a few teachers who realized the difference 
between conditions and possibilities have changed all this. The 
beginning of the year 1913 found the floor space allotted to library 
purposes increased by the cutting of a doorway through to an 
adjoining room, new shelving added, the number of volumes 
increased, and, in October, a trained librarian chosen. 

Since the organization of the library at that time, the problems 
of guiding students, during the brief period of a high-school course, 
to noble ideals and definite notions of some means of attaining them; 
of showing them a way for obtaining a broader education, which is 
denied the majority in the shape of a college course; and of thus 
giving them a key to the door of greater efficiency and a broader 
outlook on life, have pressed for solution. 

Of course, the public library is open to all students, but how few 
have any knowledge of what it has to offer or have ever dreamed 
that it is more than it seems to their parents and others—a beauti- 
ful building to show with pride to visiting friends, a storehouse for 
books of dry history and biography, or a distributing agency for 
popular novels! How many women ever think of going to the public 
library for books on embroidery, cooking recipes, the care of 
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children, music scores, ideas for an evening entertainment? How 
many men would apply to the same source for books on gardening, 
poultry raising, designing, mechanical engineering, electricity, 
architecture, or any of the subjects about which they might need 
information in connection with their daily life? I fear not an 
overwhelming majority of the residents of any city. If the high- 
school library is to secure the best and most lasting results, it must 
aim beyond the simple assisting of pupils in gaining necessary infor- 
mation in connection with school subjects, and, by giving them a 
glimpse of this “People’s University,” as Carlyle has called the 
public library, disclose what it can do for them and point the way, 
even for the poorest, to a mental development that costs nothing 
and may mean much through all the years of life. 

In an attempt to do this, we strive, so far as possible, to guide 
the inquiring reader to the use of the book he needs rather than to 
pursue the easier course of finding the material and placing it before 
him. We believe we help him to greater efficiency by making him 
familiar with the card catalogue, with a few general reference 
books, and with other library tools which puzzle many older and 
wiser heads than his; and that a little effort on our part in explain- 
ing the value of such tools and in teaching him to use them intelli- 
gently gives him a feeling of power and confidence. This enables 
him to seek for himself many items of information which, through 
pure diffidence, he might hesitate to secure from the busy desk 
attendant of the public library. 

Among the many privileges and opportunities, therefore, that 
come to the school librarian, one of the most important and far- 
reaching seems to me that of systematic instruction in the use of 
books and libraries. During the past year, every student in our 
high school has received such instruction, the course including 
practice in the use of the unabridged dictionary, of encyclopedias, 
of the card catalogue, and of the book index and the periodical 
index; and a brief explanation of classification, which, to avoid 
confusion, is the same as that used in the city library. 

In taking up the work, the school was divided into groups of 
about thirty each. To each group was given two hours of instruc- 
tion in regard to the tools and books to be used, after which each 
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student received a typewritten set of explanations covering the 
main points of these talks. Accompanying this was a set of 
questions involving the use of the tools described in the class 
instruction, brief answers to which were to be written and handed 
in during the ensuing two weeks. These papers were corrected 
and graded by the librarian, and the ratings passed on to the 
teachers in English, who gave pupils credit for this work. Some 
idea of the object of these questions may be gained from the 
following examples. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE OF THE LIBRARY 


(Pupils should familiarize themselves with these general directions before attempting 
to do the work assigned.) 


The table of contents is in the front of a book and gives the contents 
arranged by chapters in the order in which they occur in the book. 

The index is much fuller than the table of contents, is arranged alpha- 
betically, and is generally found in the back of the book. The index to a set 
of books is generally found in the back of the last volume. 


To use a dictionary, look first for any word in the body of the dictionary; 
if it is not there, read over the table of contents to see if it is included in any 
special list. 

In using the Century Dictionary, note that it is in 12 volumes. Volume 9 
contains proper names of all kinds, volume ro is an atlas, volumes 11 and 12 
are supplements which bring the material up to 1910. 


The encyclopaedia is arranged alphabetically, and the letters on the back 
of each volume show the contents. 
The New International and the Nelson Encyclopaedia are in this library. 


The card catalog is a list of all the books in the library. It is made on 
cards which are arranged alphabetically. Cards are made for the AUTHOR, 
Susject, and TiTLe of a book. The subject headings are in red ink. 

To use the card catalog, look up the name of the author, subject, or title 
in its alphabetical order. 

The book number is in the upper left-hand corner of the catalog card and 
is in red ink. The book number (LR. K8o) consists of a class number (LR.), 
showing the class to which the book belongs, and an order number (. K89. ). 

To find a book on the shelf, look first for the class number, then, alpha- 
betically, for the order number. 


To find material in the magazines, use indexes known as Poole’s Index and 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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The Readers’ Guide is an author and subject index which is published 
monthly. At the end of three months all of the numbers for that year are put 
in one alphabet and at the end of a year form a yearly volume. Every five 
years a large volume in one alphabet is formed. 

To use the Readers’ Guide, look for the name of the subject you want in its 
alphabetical order. If you want a recent subject look in a recent index. A 
list of the magazines indexed is found in the front of each volume. 


SPECIMEN SET OF QUESTIONS 


As the object of the work is to familiarize students with a few of the most 
common reference books and to enable them to look up independently the 
references which occur from day to day, each student should rely entirely upon 
his own efforts in doing the work assigned. 

Write brief answers and give sources of information. 


I 


Lesson on Webster’s Dictionary, Century Dictionary, and Atlas. 
What is meant by the Holy Grail? 
What was the Rump Parliament ? 
What is the correct pronunciation of calliope ? 
What is the meaning of ex officio? 
Who is Walter Damrosch ? 
What is the meaning of the abbreviation S. P. C. C.? 
What is the story of Aladdin ? 
Find something about the Garden of Eden. 
Locate on the map and give population of Bakersfield, Vt. 
What was the Magna Charta? 
(To illustrate pronunciation and meaning of words, abbreviations, foreign phrases 
proper names, etc.) 


II 


Lesson on the encyclopedia: Write the name of the encyclopedia, volume, 
page, and heading under which you found the article. 
Information about: Football 
Atlantic telegraph (cross-ref.) 
Government of India (subheading) 
Manufacture of silk (in article on “‘silk’’) 
Size of the Great Pyramid (in article on “pyramids”’) 


III 


Lesson on the card catalog and book index: Write the number of the book 
and locate it on the shelf. When necessary, add volume and page. 
Find a book on photography (subject entry) 
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Find The Sketch Book (title entry) 

In Chapman’s Handbook of Birds find about the cherry bird (author entry 
and simple index) 

Find a book on telephones (subject entry) 

Find about Grant’s Wilderness campaign in The Civil War and the Constitution 
by Burgess (author entry and index to set of books) 

Find Pride and Prejudice (title entry) 


IV 


Lesson on the Readers’ Guide: When you find a large number of references, 
select five which seem to you among the besf and explain each reference. 
Find a list of articles on: Boy scouts 

Uses of wireless (special phase of topic) 
Leaders in the present war (date limit) 


TEN QvESTIONS, MISCELLANEOUS IN CHARACTER, TO BE ANSWERED FROM 
Any SOURCE 


What is the Taj Mahal ? 

What is the population of Windsor, Vt. ? 

What is meant by Dotheboy’s Hall ? 

What is the uniform of the U.S. cavalry ? 

How does Germany compare in size with Texas ? 

How many students were in Harvard University last year? 
Who designed the Statue of Liberty ? 

Give the date of Mark Twain’s death. 

Give a synonym for fortitude. 

Find an article on President Wilson’s summer home. 


As may be seen, topics of general interest were selected, such as 
would show the variety of information for which ready answers 
can be found in common reference books. After the papers were 
corrected, personal interviews with pupils were held, to point out 
errors and clear up difficulties upon which it was impossible to 
touch in the limited time assigned to class work. The requirement 
of brief answers was designed to prevent the copying of an article 
and to show how to glean the most essential facts from a rapid 
survey. The interest among students was gratifying. A similar 
course will be given to the Freshman class this year and an 
advanced course to upper classes. 

We find that oral composition and debates offer excellent 
opportunities for individual help that makes for rapid progress. 
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Last year, when a class was studying the Victorian era in English 
literature, the best books relating to social life in England at that 
time, and brief but interesting biographies of the authors, together 
with some specimens of their work, were borrowed from the city 
library and placed on reserve shelves. Students were allowed to 
select from these at will and to make topical reports in class. The 
results showed a high degree of interest and wide reading. A 
reserve shelf in Roman history was also well patronized. 

In the American history department, Seniors were required to 
write papers on some phase of the Civil War which interested them. 
A suggested list of topics was given, and some fifty books bearing on 
these subjects were borrowed from the city library. Such subjects 
as “‘Prices during the War,” “Social Life in the North (and the 
South),” ‘‘ Personal Recollections,”’ ‘‘ New Hampshire in the War,” 
‘Manchester during the War” were developed in excellent papers. 
In this department, also, especially fine editorials in the New York 
Times, to which the library subscribes, are required reading from 
time to time, and by such means students are encouraged to keep 
abreast of the best thought of the day. 

We have now about two thousand volumes, and more than six 
hundred stereographic views, and we subscribe for a dozen maga- 
zines. All these are circulated freely; even the current numbers 
of the magazines may be borrowed at the close of school if returned 
before the hour of opening the following morning. The past year 
has shown an increase in our circulation for home use of 222 books 
and 558 pictures, while our total of reference users outnumbered that 
of the previous year by 6,732. 

Such a record would have been impossible without the close 
co-operation of the teachers and their hearty support in all that we 
have tried to do toward making the library not only a workshop 
in which can be found material for bettering the output of the 
entire school, but also a place where a pleasant hour may be 
enjoyed with a magazine or a book, and a general acquaintance 
gained with good literature. 











































DEBATING IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


VICTOR OSCAR FREEBURG 
Columbia University 


What to teach a young man in college depends on what he will 
be called upon to do when he gets out of college. Will he be 
required to procure and organize the information that will solve 
some vital problem? Will he be looked to for clear expression of 
his sane judgment upon the issues of the day? Will he be com- 
pelled to defend himself against incompetent or malicious critics ? 
Will he be expected to assert himself as a positive force and become 
a leader in society? An emphatic “Yes!” to every question. 
The college man needs a special training for investigation, for 
expression, for the defence of truth, and for leadership; the college 
is the place to get that training, and debating is the activity that 
gives it. 

It would be unnecessary to argue here that an educational 
institution must be a training station as well as an information 
bureau, for that principle is now pretty generally accepted by 
educators; but it would be interesting to see just how far the prac- 
tical application extends. 

Tradition has decreed certain co-ordinate fundamentals in 
education. They are philosophy, history, and classics, mathe- 
matics, the physical sciences, and modern languages and literatures. 
These fundamentals are absolutely indispensible, but, even with 
the best of teachers, they may fail to give the desired equipment to 
the undergraduate. 

Some teachers may feel that the demands of time and expediency 
make it imperative for the student to ‘‘learn the book.” Facts are 
more tangible than principles, and assignments by the page bring 
quicker results (such as they are) than original problems. Hence, 
methods of research, selection, and discrimination are all lost sight 
of in the drudgery of the lesson. The youth is learning how to 
receive knowledge, not how to find it for himself. 
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The ideal college instructor adds art to his information and 
multiplies his labor by intelligence. Under such guidance the 
student is fortunate. History will give him a sense of perspective 
and proportion, an understanding of cause and effect, and perhaps 
some notion of the world-scheme; philosophy will familiarize him 
with the splendid attempts of the finite mind to fathom the infinite; 
mathematics will develop accuracy and the power of analysis; 
science will disclose the intricate forces at work in the universe; the 
classics will put him in touch with the inspiring intellects of the old 
civilization, and modern literature will put him under the spell of all 
that is magnificent in the new. But even after all that, it is quite 
conceivable that the student may not have been educated in the 
literal sense of the word—he may not have been Jed out. He may 
have been packed full of impressions without having had sufficient 
opportunity for expression. He may not have been encouraged 
in the art of self-assertion or in the development of that positive 
personality which is to be the measure of his influence among his 
fellows. 

Academic debate, as now conducted in the best colleges, supplies 
this peculiar training which the college man needs and cannot 
get from the other branches of study. But it is only in recent years 
that the makers of the curriculum have admitted this subject to 
the dignified company of Greek, calculus, and the history of the 
Dark Ages. The reluctance, where there has been any, is due to 
the ill repute which the “‘shyster”’ lawyer has earned for himself. 
It must be admitted that the tricks of his trade have sometimes 
crept into the colleges. Fifteen or twenty years ago debating 
contests between colleges were not calculated to enlist the admira- 
tion of the professor of Christian ethics. In those old days the 
college debater, a born celebrity, was never overburdened with 
facts or principles, but he had a nimble wit, a silver tongue, and the 
capacity for abstract employment of football tactics. Conse- 
quently he easily routed his less gifted opponents in the literary 
society. There was no need of electing him to the college debating 
team; Destiny had placed him there long before he had ever 
dreamed of college. The intercollegiate debate was an event in 
history. The members of the team were the eager agents of the 
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powers behind. All the information of the faculty, all the skill 
of alumni lawyers, and all the enthusiasm of fellow-students brought 
a pressure that simply forced a victory—except in the awful catas- 
trophe of meeting an even less scrupulous enemy. 

There was something picturesque about this “professional” 
debater; but thoughtful teachers today realize the importance 
of giving no man his diploma until he is a debater in a much larger 
sense of the word. To develop ‘‘crack” debaters is not their 
ambition. They teach debating not as an end, but as a means. 
The expression ‘‘to debate” means literally “to strike down’”’; but in 
a later and larger sense it means fo build up as well as to strike down. 

The aim in academic debate is fourfold: (a) to teach the student 
how to collect and organize his material; (6) to teach him how to 
build up a sound and logical argument; (c) to show him how to 
prevent fallacies in his own speech and how to expose them in his 
opponent’s speech; and (d) to help him to develop clearness, 
emphasis, convincingness, and beauty in oral expression. 

The student should first of all learn how to gather specific, 
accurate, and complete information on any subject. As far as 
possible he should choose none but up-to-date questions. Instead 
of copying Senator X’s speech, or Editor Y’s article, or Professor 
Z’s published brief on the question, the student should consult 
library indexes and references, the data in technical journals, 
reports of commissions, tables of statistics, and all the ultimate 
sources of information for the raw material out of which to build 
his own original argument. The limits of time in the classroom 
impose the necessity for selection and elimination of material; 
competition and the spirit of the game insure completeness and 
relevancy. A valuable by-product of his search for material is the 
student’s discovery that truth may have many aspects, and that 
one of the principles of success is the habit of tolerance and the 
recognition of the other side. 

Next, the student must learn for himself that clear thinking 
precedes, as well as underlies, clear speaking. To know syllogisms, 
and categories, and the what-nots of formal logic is not sufficient. 
The student must actually synthesize his evidence into a clear, 
coherent argument, which will tend to convince the audience, the 
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judges, and even the opponents. This training may be given most 
conveniently by the preparation of briefs for every debate. Profes- 
sors of debating vary as to the formula for such a brief; I have found 
the following scheme very successful. The distinctive feature is 
the parallel columns.’ 


A. Introduction 
1. Statement of proposition. 
2. Definition of terms. 
3. Enumeration of issues. 
4. Exclusion of material. 
B. The Argument 


| 
| 
| 


C. The Conclusion 


The statements under A must be formulated in a joint discus- 
sion between the affirmative and the negative debaters. Such a 
preliminary understanding precludes the probability of vague and 
empty quibbling and the fallacies of shifting ground or of arguing 
beside the point. The parallel columns under B compel the 
student to distinguish between mere assertion and the materials 
that support an assertion; this prevents contentiousness and 
produces argumentation. The “Conclusion” is simply the sum- 
marized statement of the whole argument. If the student submits 
such a brief to the instructor at the beginning of the debate results 
are invariably satisfactory; for a mistake is so palpable in a skeleton 
argument that a boy could hardly be stupid enough to let it remain. 
Sound reasoning from indisputable evidence is what counts; and 
the student soon discovers that bombastic phrases, dizzy sweeps, 
and soaring perorations are entirely accessorial in debate. 

Another faculty which the college man needs to develop is the 
ability to detect and correct error in reasoning or expression. 
Teachers should discourage most emphatically every sort of sophis- 
try and tricky shrewdness in debate. It never pays. However, 
some time or other we are all likely to become guilty of illogical 


Sources Evidence Inference 


*My formula is an adaptation of the one used at the College of the City of 
New York. 
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reasoning, even in the most guarded discussion. The college 
man should learn how to put his finger on any fallacy. It can 
be exposed by the test of analysis. Every suspicious looking 
argument should be stripped to its barest essentials and tried by 
the rules of the syllogism. The opponent’s brief must be cross- 
questioned to see that the sources are up to date and authoritative; 
that the evidence is true, accurate, relevant, and sufficient; and 
that the inferences are inevitable and sufficiently weighty to war- 
rant the conclusion. The fear of such a grueling is always produc- 
tive of careful thinking and speaking. But the student should be 
warned not to become too enthusiastic about his refutation. Even 
on the negative side refutation is not enough to win the debate. 
Even the negative debater must be constructive in his argument 
as well as destructive. 

Public speaking is a fine art. The student has not fulfilled his 
whole duty in discovering truth; he must transmit it effectively 
as well. Clearness, emphasis, and convincingness of oral expression 
are developed by the spirit of competition in debate. The debater 
wants his audience to understand him; he wants to drive home the 
points of his speech, and he wants to win the decision. Thus he 
gets by necessity, as it were, the essentials of good oratory; and 
he gets them naturally and almost unconsciously, a thing which 
cannot be said of the student who tries to make an orator of himself 
by declamation or acting. 

Finally, debating develops a student’s personality more spon- 
taneously and definitely than any other branch of study in the usual 
college curriculum. The sharpening of individuality is inevitable 
in a course where we use no textbooks, where only a few broad 
principles must be followed, and where the acquisition, organization, 
and expression of knowledge are almost entirely unrestricted by 
arbitrary model or authority. 

Academic debate is rapidly taking position along with the 
dignified subjects that have hitherto held undisputed sway over 
the college curriculum. It does not presume to displace or to 
jostle any other branch of study; but seeks to complement the 
strictly informative studies and to give a man the training which 
will enable him to assert himself as a personal power in the world. 





A WORKING PLAN FOR CONFERENCE PERIODS 


O. B. SPERLIN 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash. 


According to the wise Lord Verulam, “reading maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact man.” We 
English teachers, throwing our energies into the reading and the 
writing, have forgotten that the conference is the mean between the 
two extremes. We have omitted the conference; and the result is 
that our high-school graduate is too often an Athelstane the Un- 
ready. 

During five semesters the following plan for conferences has 
been in operation here. The results have been so satisfactory 
that the twenty teachers of English who have participated in it 
vote unanimously for its continuance. A few also suggest improve- 
ments which, if possible to make, will certainly increase its efficiency. 

Practically all of our students take three years of English, and 
85 per cent of the Seniors accomplish four years. Senior students 
recite three days a week to the regular English teacher and two days 
a week to the special teacher of oral expression. Teachers of three 
Senior classes and two other classes teach, therefore, nineteen hours 
a week. Teachers who have no Senior classes teach but four sec- 
tions, or twenty hours a week. A day for all pupils and teachers 
of all departments consists of six regular periods and a shorter 
seventh period for conference work in all departments. As English 
teachers hold classes but four of the six periods, one regular hour is 
set aside for teaching in conference. The other period the teacher 
is one of four to be on duty in a large study hall. These teachers 
enter into an agreement whereby one or two are relieved in rotation. 
Each of the twenty teachers of English, therefore, has for conference 
one period of 45 minutes daily, another of 30 minutes daily, and 
another of 45 minutes daily on alternate weeks (in a few cases only 
every fourth week). The average daily conference time is there- 
fore over 85 minutes. Many teachers come early, thus gaining 
additional time; others stay late for the same purpose. 
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Although the present plan was not originally designed to lessen 
the work of the English teacher in reading manuscript, it accom- 
plishes this to a limited extent. The eighteen teachers who have 
only English classes report that aside from manuscript reading in 
conference they use 164 hours a week reading manuscript, an 
average of 9 hours a week. This is a reduction of but one hour 
from former times. 

Since this plan was not originated to reduce the time given to 
manuscript reading, it must have been intended to increase the 
quality of the English product. The manner of this is fairly well 
expressed in the name given to the period—the conference hour. 
When we began this work we agreed that the time thus gained by 
reducing the number of classes to the teacher should be used not 
merely for conference on written work, but for drill in reading aloud, 
for oral compositions, for theme planning, for private instruction 
and drill where most needed, for getting acquainted and discussing 
home conditions or other causes of failure—for anything, in short, 
that would be best for the individual. The following work is 
actually carried on, according to excerpts from reports made this 
week by every teacher in the corps: 


“Here I teach the mechanics of the thing—form, structure, paragraphing, 
spelling, grammar, etc.” 

“What I do during the conference hour depends upon the individual 
theme. If it is carelessly done, I sometimes make the pupil correct it before I 
will talk it over with him. When he has done his best, we do the remainder 
of the work together. Here method depends upon the nature of the errors. 
If the error is such that the pupil should detect it, I say, ‘There is an error 
in that line; find it’; or, ‘There is a misspelled word in that line; there is a 
capital incorrectly used; that sentence is not correctly punctuated; that page 
is not correctly paragraphed.’ If the error is less obvious, such as an error 
in organization, I sometimes tell what the error is and show why it is an error. 
Sometimes I can point out the error best by questioning the pupil and building 
up from what he knows. If there is a recurring error, the pupil gets a special 
lesson on that.” 

“T occasionally give lessons in grammar to those who are weak there. I 
have taken time, too, when circumstances seemed to require it, to talk over 
the work in general with a student, showing him just how to proceed to accom- 
plish it. The result has been sometimes a complete transformation in the 


pupil.” 
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“During conference I supervise correction of themes; discuss difficulties 
in that or the other class work; hear recitations or work missed by reason of 
absence; answer questions about advanced work; investigate causes of failure; 
hear reports on home reading; make individual assignments for particular 
weaknesses; and occasionally I have assisted in planning a college course.” 

‘All themes, exercises, and tests are gone over, the good pointed out, 
errors checked, and individual excellences commended.” 

“T also use this occasion to talk over with the student his English work 
in general—class work, speech, time put on work, strong points, weaknesses.” 


Other teachers repeat in other terms the thoughts expressed in 
these extracts. Now let us examine the results as reported. 
The quotations are from the same papers: 


“The conference hour has enabled me to establish a habit of work in pupils 
who did not seem able of themselves to work.” 

“In the conferences I have driven home the mechanics of the writing trade 
more effectively than in any other way. I use the class time for inspiration, 
the conference hour for technique.” 

“The pupils respond to the touch of personal interest that the conference 
reveals. They are being treated as individual John or Susan; that is different 
from being taught as part of a class. They respond by doing better work in 
literature—personal interest again. They feel more friendly toward the 
teacher and show it in consulting her more freely upon many phases of the 
work.” 

“The conference period has decidedly raised the standard of theme work.” 

“The pupils to whom individual help in class is given become embarrassed, 
bewildered, and sometimes feel humiliated. They will not disclose their real 
difficulties if they can helpit. Some prefer failure to an attempt to improve upon 
a mistake. All this vanishes in conference. Indeed, pupils respond as soon as 
they feel that anyone is interested in their individual efforts. In the case of 
weak pupils the effects of a conference can frequently be traced in a toning up 
of their work for two or three weeks afterward. I do not doubt that confer- 
ences mean just as much to strong pupils, though results may not be so obvious.” 

“The correction of his own mistakes is apparently beyond the power of a 
certain type of high-school pupil. He will not do it thoroughly without some 
direct supervision and occasional aid. I do not see how this can be had other- 
wise than by conferences.” 

“Tf there were no conference periods, much of my time spent in marking 
errors on papers would be wasted, for I could not make sure that these were 
corrected.” 

“The conference has a value to both teacher and pupil that entirely out- 
weighs any disadvantages. The pupil receives a clearer understanding of the 
mistakes and the way toremedy them. The teacher becomes better acquainted 
and is more capable of helping her pupils. With the live writers of the themes 
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right beside her, she easily concentrates her thoughts upon the papers, and 
instead of eternally forcing and driving her mind, she easily and naturally turns 
her attention to the work before her and the personality of the pupil at her 
side.” 

“The differences between a theme corrected after conference and a theme 
corrected alone is strikingly noticeable.” 

“The conference hour is worth much more than the class period, because 
English is a subject so personal that only individual help can make it clear and 
effective. There are so many phases of English work that students in the 
same class and doing work of about the same grade will have wholly different 
sets of difficulties. Such conditions can be met only by personal help.” 


There are a few weaknesses in the plan. To be able to get a 
pupil for conference the teacher must see that he is scheduled for 
the study hall at the conference hour. Now, as there are only 
six periods a day, and as many pupils take commercial subjects, 
home economics, science, or manual training, all of which are 
double-period subjects, it often happens that the pupil has no 
study-hall period all day long. A conference is therefore impossible 
till the seventh, or short period, which is not altogether satisfactory. 
Some teachers find that a large number of their pupils, usually 
the weakest, can come for conference only in the seventh period, 
which some are prone to regard as being ‘‘kept after school.”” We 
can nearly always get students from the classical, history, and 
modern-language courses for conference; but, again, they are 
usually the pupils who need the conference least. Another seeming 
weakness is that the number in our classes is slightly increased; that 
is, in some cases to about 28; but, to offset this, the total number 
assigned to each teacher is slightly decreased, to about r1o. 

The valuable results of this conference work are not all appar- 
ent immediately. At first the teacher may feel that her chief 
business is the inglorious fight against such illiteracy as that with 
which a certain innocent Freshman mystified his study-hall teacher 
when he notified her that he had “gone to rume tog for comforts.” 
Yet very soon in this “comforts” work the teacher may find the 
joy of giving valuable help to the strongest students. It may be 
that in the end we shall find that such conferences are among the 
best remedies for the injustice which our present system works 
upon those strong students who are held back to the pace of the 
class. 
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I 


Fourteen hundred and fifty students were registered in Rhetoric 
1, the prescribed Freshman course in English composition at the 
University of Illinois, during the first semester of the college year 
1914-15. They were taught in 55 sections by 25 instructors. These 
figures are significant, for they indicate conditions which demand 
in many ways an attempt at uniformity of teaching. In nothing 
is such uniformity more desirable and more necessary than in 
theme-grading. The problem of grading in a course of such size 
is a sufficiently serious one, if only because of that size, and it is 
increased in seriousness by the inevitable accompaniments of the 
large course: students whose previous preparation has varied from 
excellent to very poor, and a staff which includes several new mem- 
bers each year. It is because we believe that conditions similar 
to these are to be found at other large colleges and universities that 
we present this record of what has been done at the University of 
Illinois in the attempt to secure uniformity in grading. 

Under conditions here chaos would result if each instructor 
graded themes entirely according to his own notions. Charges 
of inconsistency and unfairness would rightfully be made by 
students and faculty against the administration of the course. 
Odious comparisons between the rigidly grading and the long- 
suffering instructor would be made by everybody concerned to the 
general advantage of no one concerned; and there would be strife, 
not only without, but within—esprit de corps would be impossible. 
There would be no health in us. To prevent any such complica- 
tion of diseases, it has for five years been our practice to hold weekly 
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meetings of the staff of Rhetoric 1. At these meetings the same 
student-theme is graded by every member of the staff, and the 
reasons for giving the grade are canvassed—all with the hope of 
obtaining uniformity. Just as efficacious has been the under- 
standing that themes were to be graded according to a fixed stand- 
ard.* Since even these two methods did not result in the desired 
degree of uniformity, committees were appointed this year to con- 
sider the whole question of grading and to report the results of 
their investigation. The recommendations of these committees 
have been approved by the staff and now constitute its practice. 
It should be stated here that these recommendations—the sub- 
stance of this paper—are of value, not so much because they con- 
stitute a scheme of uniform grading which might be or is now being 
tried, as because they constitute a scheme which has been tried. 
This is the case since the scheme, to a large extent, represents what 
has been and is the successful practice of the staff as a whole. 

The scheme takes into account both instructor and student. 
The plan of uniform grading is believed to be acceptable and com- 
prehensible to both, because it offers to both a definite and fair 
system. Finally—at the same time that it is acceptable, compre- 
hensible, and fair—it is intended also to afford grounds on which 
a firm stand may be taken against illiteracy, and a means by which 
the standard of the course may be raised as high as possible. Both 
these aims are especially desirable in a course for students whose 
preparation, as we have said, varies from excellent to very poor. 

Of all the methods of grading themes there are two which stand 
out pre-eminently; these we will call the fixed standard and the 
sliding scale. From the fact that they are to a large extent opposed 
to each other, and that each has advantages which recommend it, 
opinion has been rather sharply divided as to their merits. It is 
essential that the staff of a rhetoric course declare itself definitely 
for the one principle or the other, for it is not feasible that both 
be used in the same course. When the whole matter of grading 
was thrashed over this year at Illinois, both systems were put to a 
rigorous inquisition, with the result that the fixed standard was 
retained in favor. 


* What is meant by a fixed standard is explained below. 
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By the principle of the fixed standard themes are graded almost 
absolutely: that is, criticism is applied to them as rigorously at 
the beginning of the year as at the end. No allowances are made 
for ignorance and poor preparation; and from the very outset the 
student is graded according as he misses the ideal of correct, well- 
punctuated, idiomatic, and fluent English which the staff feels 
it may reasonably expect. By the sliding scale, however, the 
instructor allows for the development of the student and for the 
acquisition of new facts of rhetoric in the course of instruction, and 
does not grade his students for certain principles which he cannot 
yet expect them to have learned. It is easy to see that by the end 
of the year both systems arrive at the same point; it is at the 
beginning that the difference between them shows. The principles 
which may be violated in a theme can be thus summarized: gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, and rhetoric (including unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis, and such matters as variety of vocabulary 
and sentence structure, choice of words, etc.). By the fixed stand- 
ard, sins against any of these would be charged to the student from 
the start, but by the sliding scale a selection would be made at the 
beginning of the year—a selection based upon what the instructor 
might reasonably expect the student to have learned in high school. 
He certainly should have learned grammar, spelling, and ‘general 
punctuation,” and he should know the larger aspects of unity and 
coherence; but the instructor may doubt whether he ought to 
hold the student for the finer application of these principles or 
whether, indeed, he ought to expect a knowledge of emphasis at 
all, and he may ignore entirely, for the time, repetitions of words 
and even the more excusable violations of participial relation and 
parallel construction. As such matters as these are brought up 
in class, he adds them to his index expurgatorius. 

Both these systems of grading have their advantages, and both 
are exposed to attack. The fixed standard, for instance,’ seems 
unfair to the student in the first months of the year because he is 
penalized for failing to know what he has not yet been taught in the 
university. Furthermore, by this scheme a student may (theoreti- 
cally, at least) pass the course without having learned anything 
from it, provided he is sufficiently equipped on entering to write 
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passing-themes. On the other hand, the opponents of the sliding 
scale urge that the fixed standard shows the student what real 
progress he is making, whereas the sliding scale, by adding new 
requirements from time to time, does not indicate the student’s 
advancement, and so discourages him. It is evident that while 
the two systems would give a student the same grade at the end 
of the year, the sliding scale would give him a higher one at the 
beginning; and thus his progress would be less obvious—instead, 
for instance, of rising from E to C, he would rise only from D to C. 

But the most effective objection to the sliding scale is that it 
is not feasible in a huge course, like Rhetoric 1 at Illinois, with a 
large and shifting staff of instructors. If any method is to be 
adopted it must be one which, allowing the instructor plenty of 
room to exercise his own judgment, is as clear-cut and simple as 
possible. Now in the case of the sliding scale it is evidently difficult, 
if not quite impossible, to determine just how much weight is to 
be allowed each new principle of composition as it enters the 
course, or even to say that by November 1 such and such ground 
is to be covered with the same emphasis from each instructor, and 
by December 1 so much else. And yet to announce to the staff 
that the sliding scale is to be enforced, and that each member is 
to apply it as he sees best, is to have no system and no cohesion 
at all. On the other hand, by the fixed standard it is easy enough 
to frame a definite list of requirements for the passing-grade and a 
suggestive list for the higher grades, which shall present to the 
staff a solid working basis of fact. 

Because such a basis was deemed essential at Illinois, general 
sentiment was in favor of the fixed standard, especially when it 
was found that the objections to this system could be easily 
remedied. Instead of one standard for the year, a separate one 
for each semester was contrived; and this division was aided by 
the arrangement of the course, which fills up the first term with 
exposition and puts argumentation, narration, and description 
into the second. This change does away with the objection of 
having the passing-grade in June the same as the passing-grade in 
October. Then, since it is the policy at Illinois to make up the 
averages, at least for the first semester, rather on the qualities and 
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accomplishments the student shows in the latter half of the semes- 
ter than on his record in the first half, it is felt that the injustice 
worked by the fixed standard is apparent rather than real, in that 
the student’s ignorance and ill preparation at the outset need not 
affect his final grade. 

II 

Students at Illinois, as has been stated, vary greatly in regard 
to preparation in English composition; and the fixed standard of 
grading, as has likewise been explained, has proved to be the only 
feasible one. The aim of the first semester’s work in composition, 
then, must be to remove such traces of illiteracy as still remain, 
and at the same time to give some advanced instruction in the 
principles of composition which shall enable the student to write 
unified and coherent, if not emphatic, exposition. The standard 
also must be such as will, throughout the semester, demand of the 
student a degree of accuracy in punctuation, sentence structure, 
and theme organization sufficient to gain this end. 

Since illiteracy exists among our students its eradication is our 
first concern. The most effective, and at the same time expeditious, 
method of attaining this end is that of using the exercises, in a text 
like Woolley’s Handbook, which treat of grammar and punctuation. 
The instructor is expected to use his discretion in the assignment 
of such exercises and in the method of grading them. Should he 
prefer the letter system, he may use it; but since the number of 
legitimate errors is limited in each case, the numerical scale is, 
perhaps, the better. It is, also, frequently necessary and desirable 
to assign exercises in paragraph and sentence structure. To mark 
these as themes is obviously unfair to the student, because it is 
extremely difficult to write well when, for example, one is limited 
to complex or periodic sentences, or when a paragraph must con- 
form rigidly to a certain definite type. This work is, for the sake 
of fairness, graded as an exercise and not as a theme. The marks 
for both types of exercises are kept separately from those for 
themes, but are carefully taken into account in considering the 
progress which the student has made. 

Another element which enters into our calculations is discipline. 
Lazy and careless students appear everywhere, and the problem is 
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how to make them punctual in the performance of their duties, so 
that they may gain the maximum advantage from the work and 
the instructor have the minimum of annoyance from late themes. 
Each instructor is left to solve this problem as he sees fit; but the 
department sanctions a penalty for tardiness in the form of a 
disciplinary grade, which usually consists in lowering the mark 
of the theme one point, that is, from A to B, etc. A far more 
pernicious habit, however, is that of persistently making the same 
error. Not infrequently students who otherwise write well have 
the comma fault, or the half-sentence fault; and no amount of 
ordinary correction seems sufficient to eradicate it. In such cases 
the teacher is at liberty to inflict as severe a penalty as to him 
seems desirable. First offenses usually receive notice in the com- 
ment on the outside of the theme. Later ones are met with firm 
and increasing reductions of grades until the error disappears. 
Upon reoccurrence the offense is again punished by a failing-grade. 

It may be well to state in this connection that many of our 
themes, especially during the early part of the semester, show 
commendable qualities of thought or style, or both, and also exhibit 
traces of illiteracy. Since failure is often too severe a penalty for 
such work, and since it has the attendant disadvantage of dis- 
couraging a promising student, the grade for such a theme is usually 
the average between E (failure) and whatever passing-grade its 
thought and style merit. Some instructors use a double grade for 
such themes, giving an E for form and whatever other grade the 
good qualities of the theme demand. This mark is recorded thus 
E/B. The double grade is, however, seldom given to themes 
worth less than B(85 to 92) in thought and style. 

The system of grading at Illinois is one in which five letters 
(A, B, C, D, and E) are used, although the instructor is free to give 
an F should the theme be exceptionally bad. The numerical 
equivalents of each of these grades is as follows: F, 0 to 49; E, 
50 to 59; D—, 60 to 69; D, 70 to 74; D+, 75 to 77; C—, 78 to 79; 
C, 80 to 82; C+, 83 to 84; B—, 85 to 86; B, 87 to 89; B+, 90 
to 92; A—, 93 to 94; A, 95 to 100. Each letter with its plus and 
minus variations is also indicative of a general class; that is, A 
equals excellent, B good, C mediocre, D poor, E failing, F hopeless. 
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From this description it is at once clear that when 80 is reached, the 
type of theme changes. The work is no longer that which lacks 
character or is markedly faulty; it has begun to assume some marks 
of style and is reasonably correct in punctuation, spelling, and 
sentence structure. The department, feeling this, has divided 
themes into two general classes: E to C— inclusive, and C to A 
inclusive. The latter class is distinguished by the following virtues, 
which we term positive: (1) individual thinking, (2) variety and 
precision of expression, (3) a sense of form. That is, the student 
must treat his subject in a new, or at least fresh, way; his sentence 
structure must not be monotonous, and his diction must be not 
only varied, but also correct in denotation and connotation; and 
the theme must show an understanding on the part of the student 
of the principles of unity, emphasis, and coherence. 

Even this further description, however, is not sufficient to 
identify a theme as belonging to one of the particular classes or 
grades. To accomplish this end there has been prepared a list 
of traits which characterize themes of each grade. This list is, 
of course, based upon the degree of proficiency which the student 
is expected to have attained by the end of the semester, although 
the department feels that the errors mentioned under E should 
have been eradicated in high school. It is obvious, also, that no 
student afflicted with any of these faults can reasonably hope to 
write themes where clear thinking and logical expression are neces- 
sary, as they are in Rhetoric 2, second semester composition. 
Their presence was, consequently, felt to be sufficient justification 
for a failing-grade. D represents the minimum of accomplishment 
upon which a student may be passed. It is no guaranty of future 
success; it may be the hopeful sign of ascent from E or it may be 
the sad mark indicating lack of real ability. Freedom from error 
is its only marked distinction. C — is the strip between the desert 
and the sown ground. Where in a D theme accuracy alone is 
demanded, in a C— theme some small sense of style, such as may 
be exhibited in the avoidance of monotony, is required. With C, 
real ability in some measure is asked. The thought expressed 
need not be new; the diction may be merely correct; there may be 
simply accuracy in the mechanics of the theme; but there must be 
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some signs of the positive virtues. Beyond C the question of the 
grade is one of the effectiveness of the theme. The instructor 
only can be the judge here; and his decision must be based upon 
the aim of the theme and its success in achieving that aim. Lax 
judgment is to be condemned, but the practice of keeping all grades 
below a certain mark is a no less heinous offense. In using this 
table, however, two points must be continually borne in mind: 
(1) the list is a point of departure only, that is, a norm from which 
the instructor may vary as the case of the individual student may 
demand; and (2) any one of the grades in the table may be the 
result of a penalty for discipline or errors, that is, a theme worth 
A in thought and style may by reason of one bad error in sentence 
structure or grammar be lowered to a B, or if more than one such 
error occurs to C, D, or E. 
The list of grades and characteristics follows: 

E —Any one of the following: 

3 or more misspelled words 

2 sentences with violent changes of construction (25, 26, 94, 95, 977) 

2 unclear sentences (55-71) 

2 straggling sentences (74-80) 

1 comma fault (230) 

1 incomplete sentence (24) 

2 grammatical errors (29, 31) 

A noticeable number of improprieties and barbarisms 

A marked lack of unity 

A marked lack of coherence 
D —Mere freedom from the errors mentioned under E 
C——Mechanical accuracy and an avoidance of monotonous sentence structure 

with no positive virtues of substance, structure, and expression 
C and C+—Mechanical accuracy. Satisfactory structure. One positive 

virtue only 
B —tThe presence of all of the positive virtues 
A —tThe presence of all of the positive virtues to an exceptional degree 


III 


In the second semester of Freshman composition the considera- 
tions that must determine grading are of a nature distinctly 
different from those which determine it in the preceding semester. 


* The numbers refer to paragraphs in Woolley’s Handbook. 
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In the first place, we assume that the student is able to write Eng- 
lish which is, above all, grammatically correct, and is adequately 
punctuated and not monotonous in diction or sentence structure. 
In the second place, the work of the course falls into two distinct 
parts: during the first half of the semester the student writes 
argument, formal and informal; during the second half, narration 
and description. The problems of content and method in relation 
to grading are, therefore, more definite and vital than they were 
in the first semester; and the system of grading must, consequently, 
be readjusted, not only to meet these changed conditions, but also 
to provide for the two fundamentally different kinds of work. 

Because of the assumption that a student can write correct 
English, the mechanical requirements for a passing-grade in the 
second semester are necessarily stricter than in the first. Regard- 
less of merit in thought and style, a grade of F may be given for 
any one of the errors, or groups of errors, mentioned under E in 
the first semester. A grade of E may be given for any one of the 
following: 

Two misspelled words 

One sentence with violent change of construction 

One unclear sentence 

One straggling sentence 

One grammatical error 


Ignorance of the use of comma or semicolon 
Monotony in diction or construction 


In argument and in description and narration, passing-themes— 
those from D to A—are considered as falling into two general 
classes similar to the two general classes of the first semester. 

In argument, themes in the general class C to A are distinguished 
by the following virtues, which we term positive: (1) a per- 
ception of the values of evidence and an ability to reason from 
premises to conclusion, (2) a control of organic structure in brief 
and theme, (3) an ability to present the argument effectively, that 
is, with tact and force. The characteristics of themes in the 
general class D to C— are mere freedom from errors of the E and F 
type, and reasoning which, although not necessarily thorough, 
is neither trivial nor markedly fallacious. The distinctions between 
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the grades included in this general class are left entirely to the 
instructor, because these distinctions are necessarily so slight and 
so varied that they cannot be described with reasonable accuracy. 
Themes in the first general class—that of C to A—may be more 
clearly distinguished. ‘To receive a grade of C a theme, in addi- 
tion to possessing the mechanical accuracy demanded of themes 
in the class D to C—, must possess the first positive virtue; to 
receive a grade of B it must have at least the first two; and to 
receive an A it must have all three of the positive virtues. The 
department insists upon the first virtue in a theme of the grade C, 
that is, in a mediocre theme, because it considers a perception 
of the values of evidence and the ability to reason from premises 
to conclusion fundamentally necessary for all honestly effective 
argument. Since, however, the second positive virtue—a control 
of organic structure in brief and theme—must inevitably presuppose 
the presence of the first, both the first and second positive virtues 
are demanded in a B, that is, in a good, theme. But, even if these 
two virtues are present, the theme to be effective must have the 
third, that is, it must be presented with tact and force; for we 
assume in the course that no matter how persuasively an argument 
is presented, it is not a worthy piece of work unless it also has the 
first two positive virtues. 

From the foregoing explanation it is evident that the emphasis 
of the course is primarily upon the use of evidence and upon accurate 
reasoning, and secondly upon effective presentation. One must, 
however, not lose sight of the fact that we constantly assume an 
ability on the part of the student to write English which, above all, 
is grammatically correct, and is adequately punctuated and not 
monotonous in diction and sentence structure. 

In grading the work in description and narration we make the 
same fundamental assumption, but the positive virtues determin- 
ing the grades are: (1) unity of artistic plan or purpose, (2) the 
selection of detail suited to the purpose, (3) adaptation of expression 
to purpose. The grades from D to C— are given to themes which 
are merely free from errors of the E and F type of the second se- 
mester, and the subject-matter of which is neither trivial nor in bad 
taste. As in the work in argument, we do not attempt to describe 
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the distinctions between the grades in the class D to C—; the 
grades between C and A are again described by means of the posi- 
tive virtues. C and C+ are given for the presence of at least 
the first positive virtue; B for the first two positive virtues; and 
A for all three. For each of these grades the mechanical qualities 
of a D to C— theme are, of course, a prerequisite. Demanding 
the positive virtues in the indicated order and combinations is to 
be defended on the ground that the first—unity of artistic plan and 
purpose—is well within the reach of the average student; moreover, 
we consider it fundamentally necessary to any worthy artistic 
work and therefore demand it in all themes of the better class. 
Because the second of the positive virtues—selection of details 
suited to the purpose—cannot exist if the first be not present, both 
are demanded for a good, that is, fora B, theme. The third—adap- 
tation of expression to purpose—could exist in combination with 
the first only; but we assume that excellent work demands the 
presence of all three of these virtues. We are, of course, aware 
that the explanation of the standard of grading for description and 
narration is less definite than that of the grading in argumentation, 
but we do not consider this defect a vital matter, because we believe 
the emphasis of the course should lie upon clear thinking and 
correct expression. 

The most troublesome question arising in connection with the 
emphasis of the course is: ‘‘In determining the final grade for the 
semester, what weights should be given respectively to the final 
grade for argumentation and to that for narration and descrip- 
tion?”’ We make no attempt to answer this question in detail. 
We recommend only: (1) that a grade of E in either part of the 
course shall deprive the student of the chance of receiving a passing- 
grade for the semester, and (2) that the final grade shall be esti- 
mated by taking a mean between the grades for the two divisions 
of the work. 

Our entire system, as has been explained, is devised to serve the 
needs of a large department. Objection has been made by some 
that the descriptions are too precise; by others, that they are not 
precise enough. We think, however, that the precision we have 
attained is necessary for the preservation of a desired uniformity, 
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and that the latitude which we have allowed is requisite in order 
that the individual instructor may exercise advisable discretion 
without departing dangerously from the ideal of the department. 
Objection, also, has frequently been made to our standards on 
the ground that they stifle originality in the student. A careful 
examination of the system will, we think, make clear that it places 
a premium upon originality, inasmuch as it reserves the higher 
grades for themes which have what we term the positive virtues— 
virtues which we believe attainable only by means of varying 
degrees of originality. Furthermore, we assume that originality 
without literacy, without orderly and accurate expression, cannot 
in any place or under any circumstances be considered a meritorious 
quality in a college course in English composition. 
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BOWING DOWN BEFORE THE GOD OF PUNCTUATION 


The story of the man—a Boston man, I think he was—who filled a 
page or two of his magnus opus with all sorts of punctuation marks and 
appended a note asking his readers to choose from the collection of 
commas, semicolons, exclamation points, and question marks just what 
was necessary to interpret the various sentences of the book has been 
often repeated in order to force upon our attention the senseless marking 
of our thought. Perhaps our superintendent had the tale in mind when 
he recently challenged his teachers to listen to his reading of a passage 
and punctuate it as each of us saw fit; ‘For,’ said he, “there is an 
absolute certainty that no two of you will ‘point it off’ alike.” Or he 
may have been comparing the punctuation of some great master with 
that of another and observed how differently they strove to make clear 
their ideas—differently so far as punctuation was concerned. However 
he was guided, he made some of us pause to wonder whether there has 
not been too much worship and too little spirit in this matter of punctua- 
tion. 

First, let us see what it is for anyhow. It is of comparatively recent 
origin—surely too recent to become imperious. Time was within the 
history of English Literature when not even words were divided from 
each other. We began punctuating to give the same sense to the eye 
that our spoken sentence gives to the ear. Naturally when one speaks 
he pauses from time to time, breaks off suddenly and begins again, or 
says something in an aside to explain a main proposition. To be sure, 
he either raises his voice or lets it fall at the end of a sentence. But 
since question marks, exclamation points, and periods trouble only the 
memory, I have nothing to say as to them. What I want to argue about 
is the question, How many points and what points shall I use to make 
my sentence clear ? 

Let us reduce it to the simplest terms. First, I shall not punctuate at 
all unless I am forced to do it by my sentence. Then I shall try to make 
clearer sentences instead of expecting to crawl out of a morass or tangle 
of circumstances by means of accurate “pointing off.”” To draft a list 
of rules to aid me in escaping detection while trying to commit high 
crimes in thinking seems unwise, to say the least. 
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Secondly, I shall use the comma for all purposes unless I have to 
use another point to give value to the comma or commas that have 
precededit. For instance, I shall never punctuate the following sentence 
in any way but this: “He could not understand me, he could not there- 
fore appreciate my feelings, he could not help me in my need.” But if 
each of these members, or only one of them, becomes involved so that 
further punctuation becomes necessary I shall change the pointing, thus: 
“An Englishman of Englishmen, he could not understand me; he could 
not therefore appreciate my feelings; he could not help me in my need, 
much as he wanted to.” 

Thirdly, I shall use the dash to show interruption or break in the 
thought—never the comma. For an example, I shall say: “To fight, 
to bleed, to die—I am ready when the time comes”; or “He only—a 
man of the highest courage and principle—came to me.” 

On those three principles hang all my law and all my prophets when 
it comes to punctuating the sentence for thought-interpretation. I 
trust to be able to remember the necessity for a period or an exclamation 
point, or a question mark to mark the end of my sentence, or a colon when, 
in rare instances, I want to introduce a formal quotation or statement. 

Now a class of high-school children—or rather of grade children— 
should be able to understand these principles without being troubled 
with rules of any kind. Can we not induce them to remember the 
exterior points, and to think so clearly that only an occasional comma 
will become necessary, and to see that, when the sentence does demand 
a semicolon, it is to be used, not as a thing possessing grace in itself, any 
more than baptism, but because without it some comma may not possess 
sufficient suggestive force, and to feel that a straight line often conveys 
an idea better than a sentence of explanatory matter? Or must we go 
on giving the pupils exercises in punctuating by rule and continue to 
wonder why they do not see that they are not punctuating with intelli- 
gence? As well try to make a Christian out of a church-goer without 


giving him an intelligent reason for his faith. 
E. DuDLEY PARSONS 
West Hicu ScHoo.t 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





AFTER THE SHOW 


“Gentlemen,” I said, as we strode sadly away from the Photoplay 
Palace, “if any sort of refreshment would be a comfort to you, according 
to the universal law of nations it is on me.” Neither the big adminis- 
trator nor the little Latinist answered; I gathered that my place in their 
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esteem was not so lightly to be regained after the hour I had just induced 
them to spend watching the flicker. There had been a two-reel piece, 
setting forth the discomforts of a suburban home beset by numerous 
relatives. The high spots—those that won a murmur of amusement 
from the thousand spectators—were that the hostess had to slice much 
bread, that a gouty uncle’s foot was bumped in the crowd, and that one 
guest slept in the bath tub, under the drip of the shower. What the 
lower levels were I do not know, for, like the dormouse at the tea-party, 
I was asleep. 

“What was there about that show,” I asked (renewing my apology), 
“that drew those thousand people to see it ?” 

“Nothing,” snapped the Latinist; “people aren’t drawn to them; 
they just go because they’re bored with themselves.” 

“Then it’s one on us English teachers, that nothing we give them 
sticks. Why, there isn’t a book in the world that’s not more fun than 
what we’ve just seen. I’m going home and read Holy Living and Holy 
Dying to get cheered up.” 

“Well, now, it isn’t all your fault.” The big administrator spoke 
in his patient, professional voice, the one he uses for girls just out of 
normal school. 

“T’d like to know why it isn’t; we bore them to death with books 
that ought to be their delight, and they turn to the movies as the one 
thing teacher hasn’t spoiled.” 

“‘No—it isn’t the school that bores them; it’s the home. I notice 
they don’t cut school to go to the movies.” 

“That’s no answer. If we did our job right they’d get enough 
ideas in the school day to keep them from being bored till the next 
morning.” 

“How much of their time do you think the teachers have them ?” 

“T don’t know; plenty, if they did anything in that time.” 

“Well, I’ve figured it out as 44 per cent of the boy’s waking time 
between birth and coming of age.” 

“Aw, g’wan.” 

“Look here, then. Five hours a day for five days a week for forty 
weeks a year is a thousand hours, isn’t it, and that’s what percentage 
of the whole year?” 

“Anything you say,” I murmured. 

He told me what it was; and sped on to a calculation of the years 
the boy went to school or didn’t go; the hours he slept; the percentage 
they all were of each other. Sure enough, it was 44. At least, he said 
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so, and I couldn’t dispute it. And it seemed to comfort him; per- 
centages always do comfort administrators. 

“And in that 44 per cent the school has to combat all the other 
educational agents in the boy’s life; the wonder is that it gets any 
results at all. The time has got to come when the school will reach out 
and demand—” 

By this time he was well launched on his lecture for Monday. The 
Latinist dropped off at the next corner. The administrator continued, 
reaching out and organizing the home, the church, the amusements, the 
summer vacation, even to my very door. We both forgot the farce of 
the “ Unwelcome Relatives.” 

And here I am, with a friendly pipe, and the blackberries I put on 
ice this morning; and where’s the Holy Living and Holy Dying? Pshaw, 
I can’t find it; but here’s Lord Herbert of Cherbury, another good old 
seventeenth-century worthy: 


As soon as I heard the noise, I suspected presently they came to rob me 
of my money; howsoever, I thought fit to rise, and go to the window, to know 
who they were? The first word I heard was, “Darest thou come down, 
Welshman ?” which I no sooner heard, but, taking a sword in one hand, and a 
little target in the other, I did in my shirt run down the stairs, open the doors 
suddenly, and charged ten or twelve of them with that fury that they ran away, 
some throwing away their halberds, others hurting their fellows, to make them 
go faster in a narrow way they were to pass; in which disordered manner I 
drove them to the middle of the street by the Exchange, where, finding my 
bare feet hurt by the stones I trod on, I thought fit to return home and leave 
them to their flight. 


Why don’t they put that in the movies? 





To the Editor of the “ English Journal”: 

For several years I have been trying the following method in teaching 
spelling to college students. Whenever a student misspells a word in 
a paper, test, or examination, she is required within a reasonable time 
to hand in a statement showing that she has found the word in her general 
reading at least ten times. This often necessitates a great deal of read- 
ing expressly for the purpose of finding the word in question. In fact, 
it gives poor spellers so much trouble that many of them actually learn 
how to spell. I inclose one or two illustrations for you to use in the 
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English Journal for the benefit of those who might like to try the method 
which I have found so effective: 


Persuade Absalom and Achitophel in Century Readings, p. 269 
Persuade Tolstoy, War and Peace, p. 98. 

Persuade A Tale of a Tub in Century Readings, p. 307. 
Persuade Bennett’s Latin Grammar, p. 130 

Persuade Bennett’s Latin Grammar, p. 192 

Persuade Baker and Inglis, Latin Composition, p. 84 
Persuade Bronté, Shirley, Vol. I, p. 455 

Persuade Linn, Essentials of English Composition, p. 139 
Persuade Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar, p. 366. 
Persuade Bible, Gal. 1:10 


Speech Current Events, p. 3, October 9 
Speech Bible, Titus 2:8 
Speech The Acorn, p. 1, October, 1914 
Speech Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
Speech Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, p. 7 
Speech Beowulf in Century Readings, p. 991 
Speech Henry Esmond, p. 77 
Speech The Eyes of the World, p. 275 
Speech Heroes and Hero-Worship, p. 12 
Speech Linn’s Essentials of English Composition, p. 91 
ELIZABETH AVERY COLTON 
MEREDITH COLLEGE 
FEBRUARY 25, 1915 

















EDITORIAL 


The highest head gets the brick. The truth of this old adage 
is likely to be felt by the English teacher in the next decade. In 
the general readjustment of school curricula which 
is now well under way, the “scientific educator”’ is 
having much to say, and he evinces in some quarters 
little respect for the arts and less understanding of them. To him 
English is a “‘formal”’ subject; for real meat you must turn to the 
natural and social sciences. Not that these sciences have proved 
in the past of extraordinary value to schoolboys, but that they are 
going to. 

There is some truth in the contention that English is merely 
a formal subject. It is too often treated as though it were. In 
composition, technique is put first and “exercises” to drill it in 
caused to follow, while genuine social situations for communication 
are neglected. In literature, likewise, the impression is too often 
given that novels should be read in order to discover which of a 
stated number of methods of characterization are employed, what 
“point of view” is assumed, and so on. Such knowledge is of 
course not dangerous, but it must always be of subsidiary interest 
to any but the specialist. The best way to meet the attacks of the 
unsympathetic is to make sure that there is no justice whatever in 
their complaints. 


The Coming 
Struggle 


Has your school or your town ever had a dramatic performance, 
or a May féte, or a civic festival of any kind? If not, why not have 
The one this year and make it a Shakespeare festival ? 
Shakespeare Or, if you have had festivals before, why not make this 
Tercentenary? one surpass anything of the sort that was ever offered ? 
If your town is large enough, why not unite in the Shakespeare 
commemoration all the activities of all schools, school organizations, 
clubs, and social and civic organizations of every class? Why not 
devote the whole of some pleasant spring day, including the even- 
ing—not necessarily April 23, as that in some localities might be too 
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early in the season, but some day in April, or May, or even June— 
to a Shakespearean pageant and Shakespearean merry-making ? 
The streets might be filled with Shakespearean characters in cos- 
tume during the whole of this to-be-memorable day; the morning 
might be given to a grand parade, the afternoon to a pageant, 
out-of-door sports, and folk dances, and the evening to the out-of- 
door presentation of a Shakespearean play. If the town is not 
large enough to admit of carrying through an entertainment on so 
large a scale, some part of this general plan might be appropriate. 
By all means have a play out of doors or indoors, and have Shake- 
speare himself and all his characters, in costume, in evidence all 
day long. The expense of the festival, to be held indoors or out, 
might be met by the preliminary sale of tags, obviating the neces- 
sity of having gates, ticket-takers, and admission fees on the day 
itself. 

At the present time, the United States seems to be the only 
country on earth in a position to do fitting honor to the occasion; 
and this is an additional reason, if additional reason is needed, why 
the matter should be of importance as well as interest to all lovers 
of world-literature, and to all who would make the spirit of brother- 
hood the world-spirit. The initiative in every instance properly 
lies with schools and teachers; and to exercise it is more than a 
privilege. Is it not really a duty? Whether you can do less or 
more, you can do something that will not require too great effort, 
that will be a pleasure to you and all concerned, and a worthy 
contribution to a high purpose: in these days of horror to unite in 
honor of noble ideals. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The fifth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held in Chicago, November 25-27, 1915. The head- 
quarters will be in the Auditorium Hotel, which offers special rates to 
those attending the convention. 


PROGRAM 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 6:00 P.M. 


Dinner for representatives of local societies, officers of the Council, 
and chairmen of committees. Topics for discussion: (1) Affiliation; 


(2) The Movement for Better Speech; (3) The Library in the School. 
The Board of Directors will meet at 4:00 p.m. in Club Room No. 1. 


FRIDAY FORENOON, NOVEMBER 26 
General Session, Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor, 9:00 a.m. 
President’s Address--E. H. KempeR McComs, Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Shakespeare’s Response to What the Public Wants—Joun L. Lowes, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Literature and the Art of Thinking—Epwiy Mirus, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee. 


FrmpAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 26 
SECTION MEETINGS, 2:00 P.M. 
Elementary-School Section, Club Room No. 1, Mezzanine Floor 


Chairman: Mary B. Fontarne, Supervisor of English, Charleston, 
West Virginia 
The Work of a Supervisor of English—May Bumpy, Racine, Wisconsin. 
The Improvement of Oral Reading—Speaker to be announced. 
The Problems of Written Composition—STERLING A. LEONARD, State 
Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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High-School Section, South Room, Ninth Floor 


Chairman: CoRNELIA STEKETEE Hutst, Central High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

The Teaching of Versification in the High School—ELEanor F. DEEm, 
Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The Emotional Element in High-School Literature—BrrtTHa Evans 
Warp, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Adjective and the Verb in Poetry—A. H. R. Farrcuitp, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


The Question of Formal Grammar—Epwin Fairey, Jamaica High 
School, New York City. 


College Section, South Parlor 

Chairman: Kart YounG, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Report of the Committee on the Preparation of College Teachers of 

English—JAmMEs FLEMING Hosic, Chicago Normal College. 
Discussion of the Report: CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, Columbia Uni- 

versity; FRANK G. HuBBARD, University of Wisconsin; JoHN M. 

MANLY, University of Chicago; Epwin Mims, Vanderbilt Univer- 

sity; A. B. NoBLe, Iowa State College; Frep N. Scott, University 

of Michigan; J. E. WELLS, Beloit College. 


Normal-School Section, Room 230 


Chairman: FLORENCE U. SKEFFINGTON, Eastern Illinois Normal School, 
Charleston, Illinois 


The Organization of the English Course in Normal Schools—C. R. 
Rounps, Inspector in English for Wisconsin Normal Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

An Attempt at Working Out a Course in English—ANTHONETTE 
DURANT. 

Preliminary Report of the Committee on English in the Normal School 
—W. H. Witcox, Maryland State Normal School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Public-Speaking Section, North Room, Ninth Floor 
Chairman: Frank M. Raric, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Oral Composition in the High School—May MckKirrick, Assistant 
Principal, East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Dis- 
cussion: C. G. OLNEY, Central High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Practical Applications of Oral Expression in High Schools—Mary E. 
CourRTENAY, Englewood High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Preparation in Expression of High-School Teachers of English—T. C. 

TRUEBLOOD, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Annual Business Meeting, Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor, 4:30 P.M. 


Election of members of the Board of Directors, report of the Secretary, 
and other business. 


Annual Dinner, 6 p.u.—Reservations must be made in advance. 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26 





SECTION MEETINGS, 8:00 P.M. 


Elementary-, Normal-School, and Library Sections, Club Room No. 1, 
Mezzanine Floor 
The Teaching of Oral English—ELEANor M. LALLy, School of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Appre Louise Day, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Children’s Use of Books and Libraries: 
a) Some Possibilities—Mrs. GERTRUDE REYNOLDS, Junior High 
School, Charleston, West Virginia. 
b) Training for Library Work with Children—Errie L. Power, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


College Section, South Parlor 
Some Ways in Which Our Teaching of Composition Is Ineffective— 
NATHANIEL W. BARNES, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 
Functioning Composition through a Study of the Necessary Vocations 
—F. W. Reynotps, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Do Thought Courses Produce Thinking ?—JosEpH M. Tuomas, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





High-School Section, Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor 
Co-operation in Teaching English—THomas H. Briccs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 


Student Newspaper Work—Harriet A. LEE, New Trier Township 
High School, Kenilworth, Illinois. 


Newspaper Week—W. E. Demorter, High School, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


A Symposium of Experience—Epwin L. MILLER, Principal, North- 
western High School, Detroit, Michigan; R. T. Concpon, State 
Inspector of English, Albany, New York. 


Library Section, Room 230 
Chairman: Detta C. Ovitz, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The Service of the Library in a Teachers’ College—E. R. BARRETT, 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 


Discussion of the topic with reference to other types of institutions by 
other speakers. 
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SATURDAY FORENOON, NOVEMBER 27 
General Session, Banquet Room, Ninth Floor, 9:00 a.m. 


Unfinished business. 
Reports of committees. 


The Ideal High-School Library—Emma Breck, University High School, 
Oakland, California. 


Ultimate Purposes and Higher Values—W. N. C. Cartrton, Librarian, 
Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois. 

Shakespeare in School and the Tercentenary—PERcIvVAL CHUBB, 
Director, Ethical Culture Society, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Luncheon reservations must be made in advance. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00 P.M. 
South Room, Ninth Floor 


Conference on the training of high-school teachers of English. Chair- 
,4 man, ELLEN F. Geyer, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Nores.—A high-school library exhibit is being prepared by Mary E. Hall, 
of the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New York, and an exhibit of ideal class- 
room equipment by Adah G. Grandy, of Deerfield Township High School, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 

All members should bring their cards of membership with them or secure 
duplicates as soon as possible after reaching headquarters. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACADEMIC TEACHERS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


The first annual convention of the National Association of Academic 
Teachers of Public Speaking will take place in the Florentine Room of 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, November 25, 26, 27. The full 
program appears in the October number of the Quarterly Journal of 
Public Speaking. 

Among the speakers will be W. J. Kay of Washington and Jefferson 
College; A. M. Drummond of Cornell University; R. B. Dennis of 
Northwestern University; Helen Austin of Central High School, St. Paul; 
Dr. Redmond of the College of the City of New York; A. G. Arvold of 
North Dakota Agricultural College; Maud May Babcock of the Uni- 
versity of Utah; Dr. Blanton of the University of Wisconsin; H. H. 
Wade of Mercersburg Academy; I. L. Winter of Harvard University; 
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A. V. Ketcham of Ohio State University; and Frances Tobey of Colo- 
rado State Teachers’ College. 

The subjects to be discussed include: “The Technique of Stage 
Management,” “Standardization of Rules for Debating Contests,” 
“College-Entrance Requirements in Reading and Speaking,” “ Improve- 
ment of Speaking Contests in High Schools,” “Interpretative Presenta- 
tion versus Impersonative Presentation,” “The Use and Abuse of 
Prize Speaking,” “The Establishment of a Summer School for Teachers,” 
and “Research Problems” in these three fields: “Voice and Speech,” 
“The Literature of Oratory,” and “The Art and Science of Speech- 
Making.” 





THE ASSOCIATIONS 
DES MOINES 


The newly organized association in Des Moines is carrying out the 
following suggestive program: 


SEPTEMBER MEETING 


Topic: The Psychology of the Teaching of English. 
Topic: Co-operation: 
A. With teachers of other subjects: 
1. Two grades on paper: 
a) Indicate power of expression: 
b) Knowledge of subject-matter. 

B. With teachers and pupils of different grades: Exchange of papers 
between different grades for correction, criticism, and comment of 
pupils and teachers. 

C. With homes: Socialized tests to carry interests over into associations 


out of school. 
OcTOBER MEETING 


Topic: Mistakes in Speech. 
A. General. 
B. Particular: 
1. To race. 
2. To locality. 
3. To age or grade. 
Means of correction: 
1. Example of teacher. 
2. Games to tune ears of children to correct forms. 
C. An index to the points to be emphasized in the teaching of technical 
grammar. 
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NOVEMBER MEETING 
The Problem of the 7-8-9 Grades. 


. Aims. 

. The sentence sense. 

. The outline—logical thinking. 

. The topical recitation. 

. Using children’s interests and experiences to stimulate freedom and 


naturalness of expression. 


. The criticism of oral and written composition: 


1. By the teacher. 
2. By the pupil himself. 
3. By the “legal judgment of his peers.” 


. The need of ideals and viewpoint on the part of pupils and teachers. 


DECEMBER MEETING 


The Separation of Composition and Literature. 


. Teaching composition for effective expression. 


1. Subject-matter: 
a) From life-interest and experience. 
b) From newspapers and magazines. 
2. Motive. 
Teaching literature for appreciation. 


. Time allotment. 


JANUARY MEETING 


Composition Projects. 


. The pupil’s problem: 


1. Setting the theme. 
2. The process. 

3. The oral discussion. 
4. The written theme. 


. The teacher’s problem: 


1. To follow his own assignments and compare results. 
2. To observe accepted manuscript form and uniformity in symbols of 
correction. 


FEBRUARY MEETING 
The Classic. 


. The choice of classic; appraisal of its value. 
. Teaching the background. 

. The social viewpoint. 

. Teaching technique. 

. Oral reading and interpretation. 

. Value and management of dramatization. 
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Marcu MEETING 
Home Reading. 


. Book lists suited to different ages or grades. 

. Book lists suited to different tastes. 

. Display of books. 

. Use of contemporary literature including magazines and newspapers. 

. How to interest teachers and parents in the guidance and direction of 
children’s reading. (Ask librarians and parents to meet with teachers.) 


5 
mdow>® 


APRIL MEETING 


Topic: Standards of Attainment. 
A. What pupils ought to know and do at the end of the sixth year in 
school (Hosic). 
B. What high-school pupils are expected to know and be able to do upon 
entering the University of Wisconsin (Bulletin). 
C. Types of examinations and their influence. 
Note.—At each meeting a bibliography will be presented for the next 


program. 





PLANS OF THE COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN SPEECH 


The National Council of Teachers of English last year authorized the 
appointment of a Committee on American Speech, to be made up of 
teachers of English and of other persons concerned with voice and speech. 
The intention was to form gradually a large and representative body of 
men and women, throughout the country, who might co-operate in 
rousing public sentiment to the need and the possibility of improving the 
American speaking voice and raising the standard of current speech 
usage in daily life. 

No panacea for the defects of our national speech usage was looked 
for; no propaganda for any one “system” was contemplated. The 
aim was to bring into some sort of mutual understanding the many 
groups or classes among our people interested in the general object who 
have been acting, hitherto, with little or no mutual understanding or 
support. The number of such groups is larger than one realizes. Not 
only teachers of English, but teachers of many other subjects, par- 
ticularly of elocution and public speaking, and of foreign languages; 
school executives; philologists; psychologists and physicists interested 
in the phenomena of speech and sound; singers and teachers of singing; 
actors; physicians, especially those working with the throat, ears, and 
lungs; dentists; writers and publicists—all these groups have direct 
interest in the matter, and all, in various ways, are already seeking to 
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better conditions. If their efforts can, to even a small degree, be brought 
into co-operation, the object all have at heart will be attained sooner 
and more effectively. 

The plan of organization, as worked out after consultation with a 
great many persons in these various lines of activity, is briefly as follows: 


1. A large general committee, loosely organized but representing in a 
general way the groups above mentioned, to act as an advising and consulting 
body, the activity of the committee to be maintained for a number of years, 
until, in fact, public attention has been fully roused. 

2. A few standing subcommittees, for example, a committee on publicity, 
to secure the representation of the subject at educational and other gatherings, 
and in the press, and a bibliographical committee, to bring to public attention 
useful books and articles. 

3. Special subcommittees to investigate particular phases of the general 
problem and report to the general committee. The number of these and the 
nature of their work would vary from time to time. 


Professor Fred N. Scott of the University of Michigan, the first presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of English, was prevailed upon 
to take the responsible position of chairman of the general committee. 
Professor John M. Clapp of Lake Forest College was made vice-chairman, 
and Professor Rollo L. Lyman of the University of Chicago, secretary. 
The membership of the general committee is being gathered slowly, 
from the various groups noted above, and it is a matter of encourage- 
ment that every person approached, in every line of activity, has 
enthusiastically agreed to co-operate. Among these may be mentioned 
Mr. Otis Skinner; Miss Katherine Everts of the University of California; 
Professor George Hemp! and Professor R. M. Alden of Leland Stanford 
Junior University; Mr. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor and Mr. Wallace 
Rice of Chicago; Professor T. C. Trueblood of the University of 
Michigan; Professor Calvin L. Lewis of Hamilton College; Floyd S. 
Muckey, M.D., of New York, and Burton Haseltine, M.D., of Chicago; 
Shirley Gandell of the Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago; William 
H. Neidlinger of East Orange, New Jersey. 

The ideas of the general committee, so far as they can be gathered 
tentatively from informal conference and correspondence, seem to be 
somewhat as follows: 


A. Adequate training of the speech, voice, and ear of the young American, 
particularly in the schools, is of vital importance in our national culture. This 
training should concern itself, not only with preparation for the more occasional 
and special activities of public performance, should seek not merely to secure 
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the adequate development of those fitted to become singers, orators, actors, but 
should seek above all things to raise the standard of voice and speech in 
daily life. 

B. This object can be attained only through the active co-operation of 
many classes of our people—ultimately, indeed, of all Americans. A syste- 
matic campaign should be set going in every community, and in the country 
as a whole, to unite the efforts of all interested classes in rousing and educating 
public sentiment. The teachers of English do not regard this work as their 
peculiar task; they believe, however, that the public is ready for such a move- 
ment, and they believe the movement, once started, will find its own best 
leaders. 

C. The direct contribution of the schools (not only through the classes in 
English, but through the entire school system) is threefold: 

a) Training of ear and voice—and speech—through good instruction in 
reading aloud. This is the special task of teachers of English. Teachers of 
other subjects can help very largely to this end. 

b) Training of ear and voice through good instruction in music, especially 
singing. This is the special duty of teachers of music. Teachers of English, 
in the elementary schools particularly, can help largely in this effort if they 
will co-operate. 

c) Training in fluency and correctness of speech through careful and 
constant exercise in oral composition with al] classes throughout the school 
system. 


In developing the school work on voice and speech the following 
principles should be kept in mind: 


I. Discourage speaking and singing of a “show” character in the schools: 
loud and elaborate singing, “‘stunt”’ elocutionary performances, formal “con- 
tests” in oratory and debating. But require moderate and varied speech, 
singing, and reading of everybody, without exception, and mark this work as 
strictly as any other school work. Notice and reward proficiency in every way 
possible without making the children self-conscious. 

II. For most of the pupils the positive instruction should be gentle, gradual, 
almost unconscious, but continuous. In reading and talking, and singing as 
well, the child’s attention should be directed to the thought and feeling of the 
matter to be expressed, not to the points of technique. For pupils notably 
deficient from any cause, there should be a special “hospital corps’ to furnish 
the special instruction needed by their cases. In the course of a few years, when 
all children are given the systematic general care proposed, the number of such 
abnormal cases will be comparatively few. 

III. Harsh or loud tones should be discouraged, alike in pupils and in 
teachers. It would be a happy consummation if the practice of “rooting,” so 
harmful to the voice, could be stopped, or lessened, but after all an occasional 
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vocal “spree” of “rooting”? hurts the voice less than continual harshness, 
whining, mumbling, in daily life. The teacher’s peculiar duty is to lead the 
way by example even more than by precept. Before many years it is going to 
be difficult for a man or woman of unpleasant or inadequate voice or speech to 
get or hold a job as a teacher of English. New York state is already moving 
in this direction. The teacher should “clean his own doorstep.” 

Give attention first of all to sone—that it shall be quiet, pleasant, clear— 
and to distinctness; then to faults of dialect and local usage, in utterance and 
pronunciation; then to variety of inflection, etc. Especially try to connect as 
much as possible the work in speech and reading with the work in singing. 


The foregoing is not put out as a formal platform, but merely as an 
indication, in a general way, of the points which should be touched in 
discussing, before educational and other gatherings in the immediate 
future, the aims and scope of the campaign for better American speech. 
How to bring about co-operation among interested classes seems the 
question of immediate importance. Other questions—and the subject 
bristles with them—can be settled better when the movement, which is 
now only starting, has got going, and public intelligence begins seriously 
to attend to the problem. 
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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


STANDARDS IN ENGLISH 


Boston, too, is seeking to define more satisfactorily the standards 
which the course in English should maintain. In a report by Carolyn 
M. Gerrish, of the Girls’ Latin School, which appears in Education for 
October, will be found a tentative summary of attainment at the end 
of the elementary-school course and at the end of the high-school course. 
The first demands the ability to do the following: 


1. To copy twelve lines of simple prose or poetry, and a bill of at least 
seven items. (The end sought is accuracy.) 

2. To take down from dictation a passage of simple prose. 

3. To write from simple directions a friendly letter or an application for 
a position. 

4. To write within a half-hour a simple, original composition of not less 
than one page of letter paper, with every sentence grammatically complete. 

5. To recognize the parts of speech in their common uses; to explain the 
construction of words and phrases in a simple sentence containing not more 
than one phrase modifier in the subject and one phrase modifier in the predi- 
cate; to have a practical understanding of the uses to which the dependent 
clause of a complex sentence can be put—whether it be to serve as noun, ad- 
jective, or adverb; to know the principal parts of regular verbs and of the 
common irregular verbs, and their tense forms through the indicative mood. 

6. To read at sight with readiness and good expression simple prose as 
difficult as Little Men or Hans Brinker. 

7. To quote either orally or in writing fifty lines, not necessarily con- 
secutive, of classic prose or poetry. (The pupil should look upon this not 
merely as something to be expected of him in the high school but also as a part 
of his equipment for life.) 

8. To stand before the class and talk clearly on some subject of personal, 
school, or public interest. 


A graduate of a high or Latin school should meet the following 
requirements: 

A. He should have ability: 

1. To write original compositions—whether they be narration, descrip- 
tion, exposition, or simple argument—that are logically planned and so 
developed as to be conspicuous for unity and coherence. The spelling and 
grammar should be correct, and the punctuation adequate. 
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2. To plan coherently and give fluently a five-minute talk on >me prac- 
tical subject on which he has had time to think. 

3. To write any common type of business or social letter w__ technical 
accuracy and with simplicity and directness. ‘ 

4. To find and organize material for an original composition of one thou- 
sand words upon business, political, historical, literary, or scientific subjects. 

5. To read aloud, at sight, with intelligence and clear enunciation, any- 
thing from a newspaper to a classic of ordinary difficulty. 

6. To tell why a piece of literature (like a standard novel or essay, or a 
lyric poem such as may be found in the Golden Treasury) has merit. 

7. To quote either orally or in writing two hundred lines (not necessarily 
consecutive) of classic prose or poetry. 


B. He should have a working knowledge of the course of both English 
and American literature, of the great names and great books, and of some 
of the most significant influences in history and life that have molded such 
literature. 

C. In addition to regular prescribed work in literature, he should have 
read from A List of Books for Home Reading, prepared for the Latin and high 
schools by the English Council, or from the College-Entrance Requirement 
list: 4 good books of short stories; 5 good novels; 3 good plays; 2 good biog- 
raphies; 2 good books of history or travel. 





MAGAZINES AND THE “Movies” 


The growing popularity of work with periodicals and the wide- 
spread interest in moving pictures demand wise counsel. This is to be 
found in an article contributed to the April number of the Bulletin of 
the Illinois Association of Teachers of English by Allan Abbott. The 
writer considers in order the newspapers, magazines, novels, poetry, 
drama, and the photo-play, seeking in each case to deal with conditions 
as they are and advocating sympathetic guidance rather than repression 
or mere adverse criticism. He regards all the study of these contem- 
porary productions as supplementary to, not a substitute for, the study 
of standard works. 





ENGLISH IN TECHNICAL H1GH SCHOOLS 


Pupils in technical schools present unique problems for the English 
teacher. So believes Katherine Lyons, of Fall River, Massachusetts. 
Writing in the New England Leaflet for October she declares that both in 
choice of subject and in method of treatment—particularly in method of 
treatment—the English course for such pupils must differ from that for 
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pupil: ‘ho are going to college. This is not because they are not 
going — college, but because their background of experience is usually 
differ from those who are. She illustrates by means of the following 
exampic. A teacher sought to make clear the word “adapt,” which 
appeared in Tom Brown’s School Days, by asking, “Did Dr. Arnold talk 
over the heads of the pupils?” Imagine her surprise at the answer, 
“No. He spoke from the pulpit.” 





THe LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL 


The September issue of the Library Journal is a school number and 
contains several articles of absorbing interest to teachers of English. 
Chief among these are “The Development of the Modern High-School 
Library,” by Mary E. Hall; “The Status of the Library in Southern 
High Schools,” by C. C. Certain; “Teaching the Use of the Library,” 
by Mary Elizabeth Downey; and “Standardization of Library Training 
in Normal Schools,”’ by a committee of the Library Department of the 
National Education Association, under the chairmanship of James F. 
Hosic. The trend is clearly in favor of the well-organized library within 
the school presided over by a trained librarian or a trained teacher- 
librarian. 





THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


A great deal has been written of late about the choice of reading for 
children but nothing more to the point than the article by Miss Grace 
Isabel Colbron in the Bookman for October. She holds that the attempt 
to distinguish books for boys from books for girls is largely unnecessary, 
especially in the case of books really worth while. The period of roman- 
ticism continues, she thinks, well on into adolescence, and is there suc- 
ceeded by serious social interests. Adaptation of great epics is a parlous 
task, to be attempted by few; such stories might better be rendered 
orally. The selected list appended is excellent, including standard fairy 
tales, animal stories, great epics, and a general group composed mainly 
of prose fiction. 




















REVIEWS 


A GERMAN VIEW OF AMERICAN LETTERS 


Professor Kellner’s American Literature' is not a history of American 
literature. It begins in a too deprecatory vein to allow the writer to 
arrive at the heart of the matter. After a vigorous summary of our 
history, Professor Kellner says: ‘We look in vain, however, for an epic 
that glorifies those great deeds; for a historical production that does 
justice to those conquerors and pathfinders of heroic proportions. 
Neither the verse of Longfellow, nor the prose of Hawthorne rises to the 
height of the subject.” Professor Kellner forgets that epic action is 
capable of other expression than the conventional epic form; the day of 
the epic form had gone by when America came into its own. As for 
Longfellow and Hawthorne, they did not see America whole. Long- 
fellow’s romantic inspiration was the literature of Europe first, and the 
Indian and the Puritan last; Hawthorne saw no farther than a decadent 
Puritanism; both are but partially American. It is Whitman who saw 
America suffering and triumphant. America not merely a nation but 
a gospel. In him is the epic significance of America. That he expressed 
this lyrically, whereas other nations live in their J/iad and history plays, 
makes Whitman the unifying force of our literature, because in him is 
the dissidence of dissent, and the protestantism of protestants, and all 
revolts of all revolutionists are transformed to passionate lyric affir- 
mation. 

Our literature has a spiritual unity—which Professor Kellner some- 
how has missed. What is stimulating in this criticism is the value which 
is put upon individual writers. Several of them, if they were living, 
would rejoice to see themselves in these pages. Lowell is given a higher 
place as a critic than he has yet been given. The latest estimates of 
him need revision, if Professor Kellner is right. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has probably never been so thoroughly read as he has been by Professor 
Kellner, nor so enthusiastically applauded. 


Holmes is the best representative of the spirit of the nineteenth century, 
if one is willing to reckon the last ten, or possibly the last fifteen, years as 


t American Literature. By Leon Kellner, Professor in the University of Czerno- 
witz. Translated from the German by Julia Franklin with a Preface by Gustav 
Pollak. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Page & Co., 1915. 
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belonging to a new period. The century of natural sciences and inventions; 
of intellectual, moral, and political emancipation; the century that in all 
things explains the present by the past; the century that produced philoso- 
phers without systems—that marvelous century might be inferred from the 
writings of this American provincial were all other literature to disappear from 
the face of the earth at the behest of a new Omar. 


A very agreeable part of Professor Kellner’s book is the German bias. 
It was written before August, 1914, and this bias means nothing more 
than a personal interpretation of some of our writers. Longfellow is 
called the American Herder. This does not exactly describe either Long- 
fellow or Herder, but it does allow for a poetic fellowship, in which both 
Americans and Germans can rejoice. We must all renew our reading of 
Hans Brinkmann again, for Professor Kellner has valued him anew for 
us. The whole book is a stimulus, even though its main thesis—the 
inadequacy of our literary expression—is not sustained when individual 
writers are tested. This alone justifies the publishing of this book as one 
of the series “The American Books.” 

The descendants of this little band have in the space of two hundred and 
fifty years exterminated the native, assimilated the French and Dutch, driven 
back the Spaniards, and—most difficult of all their Herculean tasks—thrown 
off the yoke of the mother-country. 

When has human will accomplished anything so great in so brief a space? 
Do not all heroic acts of ancient and mediaeval history shrink into insignifi- 
cance by the side of this miracle? ELLEN Fitz GERALD 





BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


The School and Society. By JoHN Dewey. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. 164. $1.00. 
A revised edition with five chapters added. These are made up mainly of mate- 
rial originally contributed to the Elementary School Record. 
The Aims and Defects of College Education. Edited by Foster P. BoswE Lt. 
With an Introduction by GeorGE Eastman. New York: Putnam, rgrs5. 
Pp. 78. 80 cents. 
No. 1 of the “Hobart College Series.” The volume is made up of the opinions 
of prominent Americans as digested and discussed by the editor. 
Writing of Today: Models of Journalistic Prose. Selected and discussed by 
J. W. Cun.tirre and GerHarD R. Lomer. New York: Century Co., 
1915. Pp. 386. 
An admirable selection covering a wide range of subject and style. 
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Palgrave’s ‘‘The Golden Treasury.”’ Edited with notes by WALTER BARNES. 

Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co., 1915. Pp. 592. 

A handsome volume containing good print on good paper. The editor has supplied 
about one hundred and fifty pages of literary comment and explanation. 

The Smile. By S. S. Curry. Boston: School of Expression, 1915. Pp. 

150. $0.75. 

“If you can do nothing else you can smile.” 

How to Add Ten Years to Your Life and to Double Its Satisfactions. By S. S. 

Curry. Boston: School of Expression. Pp. 133. $0.75. 

A volume of suggestive health exercises. 

Effective Public Speaking. By FrepEeRIcK B. Roprnson. Chicago: LaSalle 

Extension University, 1915. Pp. 467. 

A very practical and comprehensive treatment which, while intended for indi- 
vidual study, would be useful for class work. 

Lowland Scotch. As Spoken in the Lower Strathearn District of Perthshire. 

By Sr James Witson. New York: Oxford University Press, 1915. 

Pp. 276. $1.75. 

An attempt to present a fairly complete and accurate account of one of the 
several dialects into which Lowland Scotch is divided. A highly interesting study in 
speech. 

The Modern Study of Literature. By RicHARD GREEN MovuLton. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. 530. $2.50 net. 

A definitive treatment of the author’s theory of literary interpretation. Abun- 
dant cross-references make this book a key to all of Dr. Moulton’s published works. 
The Continental Drama of To-Day. By Barrett H. CLarkK. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1914. Pp. 252. 

Outlines for study, with questions, biographies, and bibliographies. All the 
principal dramatists of the continent of Europe, including Ibsen, Hauptmann, Suder- 
mann, Rostand, Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio, and Echegaray, are treated. 

The British and American Drama of To-Day. By Barrett H. Crark. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1915. Pp. 315. 

Companion to the author’s Continental Drama. Pinero, Jones, Shaw, Phillips, 
Galsworthy, Yeats, Augustus Thomas, Moody, and Mackaye are among those included. 
The Training for an Effective Life. By CHartes W.Eutor. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 87. 

Addresses to students in high school and college here collected to form a number 
of the “‘ Riverside Series.” 

Written English. By Epwtn C. Wootrey. New York: Heath & Co., rors. 

Pp. 321. $1.00. 

A manual intended for younger pupils than in the case of the author’s Handbook 
of Composition. ‘The aim is confined to correctness of form. 

Writing an Advertisement. By S. RoLAND HALL. With an Introduction by 
Oscar C. GALLAGHER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 217. 
Very readable and suggestive; containing numerous illustrative examples. 
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Good English. By Joun Louts Haney. Philadelphia: Egerton Press, 1915. 
Pp. 244. $0.75 net. 

A series of comments upon the use of common words, accompanied by a bibliog- 
raphy. Much of the material appeared originally in the Department of Correct 
Speaking and Writing in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Essays for College Men. Second Series. Chosen by NORMAN FOERSTER, 
FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER, and Kart Younc. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1915. Pp. 386. 

Thirteen authors of the first rank are represented by selections which can hardly 
fail to provoke thought. 

Carlyle: Howto Know Him. By Buss Perry. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1915. Pp. 267. $1.50. 

An attempt “to exhibit, as far as possible in Carlyle’s own words, the working of 
his mind.” A fresh and stimulating treatment. 

Browning Studies. By VERNON C. Harrincton. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1915. Pp.391. $1.50. 

Notes as worked out for the author’s students in Oberlin College, with a bibliog- 
raphy and a list of pieces set to music. 

Selections from the Symbolical Poems of William Blake. By FREDERICK E. 
Pierce. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1915. Pp. 79. $2.00. 
The best sections of a “frightfully uneven mass of verse” arranged as nearly as 

possible in a narrative sequence. 

The Stoic Philosophy. By GiLBeRT Murray. New York: Putnam, 1g15. 


Pp. 74. $0.75. 
The Conway Memorial Lecture of March 16, rors. 
Whither? Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 75. $0.50. 

A plea for a revaluation of our so-called modern progress. The writer feels that 
the spiritual and permanent is being overwhelmed by the material and transient. 
Lives Worth Living. By Emity CLoucn Peasopy. Chicago: The University 

of Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. 187. $1.00. 

“Constructive Studies”’ for girls to fill the need corresponding to that which called 
forth Mr. Johnson’s Problems of Boyhood. The women presented are Mary of Bethany, 
Hannah, Deborah, Ruth, Lydia, Corinna Shattuck, Florence Nightingale. 

Religious Education in the Family. By Henry F. Cope. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. 298. $1.25. 

“Constructive Studies” of the highest value to parents and to all who are con- 
cerned with the moral and religious training of children. 

Incense and Iconoclasm. By CHARLES LEONARD Woop. New York: Putnam, 

1915. Pp. 343. $1.50. 

Thirty-nine literary articles reprinted from the Dial. The range is wide and the 
quality excellent. 

War and Christianity: From the Russian Point of View. Three Conversations 
by ViLapmir SoLovyor. With an Introduction by STEPHEN GRAHAM, 
New York: Putnam, 1915. Pp. 188. $1.50. 
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The Sweet-scented Name and Other Fairy Tales, Fables, and Stories. By FEepor 
SoLtocus. Edited by StepHEN GraHAM. New York: Putnam, 1915. 
Pp. 240. $1.50. 

A selection from the contributions made to the chief Russian periodicals by a 
leading present-day writer. 

“Uplift Series”: The Amateur Spirit. By Buss Perry. Pp. 34. The 
Cultivated Man. By Cuartes W. Extor. Pp. 24. The Glory of the 
Imperfect. By GrorRGE HERBERT PALMER. Pp. 26. Trades and Pro- 
fessions. By GrorGE HERBERT PALMER. Pp. 33. Calm Yourself. 
By Grorce LINCOLN WALTON. Pp. 45. Self-Cultivation in English. 
By GreorGE HERBERT PALMER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. 41. 
$0. 50 each. 

The first instalment of the “‘ Uplift Series’”—classics in a charming dress. 

Natural Elocution in Speech and Song. By M’Harpy Furnt. London: 
Blackie & Son Limited. Pp. 72. 1s. net. 

A suggestive manual, included in “Blackie’s Library of Pedagogics,”’ several 
numbers of which are of interest to teachers of English. 

Essay-Writing. A Guide to the Practice of English Composition. By Guy 
KENDALL. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Pp. 120. 

Definitions are followed by examples and these by exercises. 

English Composition for College Freshmen. Part I. Principles. Part II. 
Specimens. By WILBUR OWEN SYPHERD and GEorGE Exuiotr Dutron. 
Newark, Del.: Privately printed, 1915. Pp. 154 and 180. 

A book of principles accompanied by a loose-leaf book of specimens, both 8} by 

11 inches in size. 

Daily English Lessons. Book Three. By Wittis H. Witcox. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1915. Pp. 309. 

Grammar and composition for secondary schools. 

Familiar Letters. Chosen and edited by Epwin GREENLAW. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1915. Pp. 309. 

Hugo’s Les Misérables. Abridged and edited by DoucLas GorpoN CRAWFORD. 
New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 377. $0.25. 

Emerson’s Essays on Manners, Self-Reliance, Compensation, Nature, Friendship. 
Edited with Notes and an Introduction by Eunice J. CLEVELAND. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915. Pp. 140. $0.25. 

Macaulay’s Speech on Copyright and Lincoln’s Cooper Institute Address. Edited 
with Introductions and Notes by DupteEy H. Mites. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1915. Pp. 93. $0.25. 

Shakespere’s Tragedy of Hamlet. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by 
Davin T. Portincer. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915. 
Pp. 190. $0. 25. 

Tennyson’s The Coming of Arthur, The Holy Grail, and The Passing of Arthur. 

Edited with Notes and Introduction by SopHre CHantaL Hart. New 

York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915. Pp. 102. $0.25. 
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Thanatopsis, Sella and Other Poems. By WiLutaM CULLEN Bryant. The 
Vision of Sir Launfal and Other Poems. By James RussELL LOWELL. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1915. Pp. 32. 

The Story of a Thousand-Year Pine and Other Tales of Wild Life. By Enos A. 
Mitts. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. 119. $0.25. 

The Parlor-Car and the Sleeping-Car. With an Introduction. By WrittiaAm D. 
HoweELtts. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. Pp. 97. $0.15. 
Merry Tales. By Exeanor L. SKINNER and ApA M. SKINNER. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1915. Pp. 232. [Illustrated in color. 

Folk-tales adapted to the third grade in school. 

Tales and Plays of Robin Hood. By ELEANOR L. SKINNER. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1915. Pp. 236. Illustrated in colors. 

The use of certain of the old ballads and the casting of some of the incidents in 
dramatic form make this version unusually attractive for school use. 

South America. A Geography Reader. By Isaiah Bowman. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1915. Pp. 354. $0.75. 

The New Barnes Spelling Books, BookOne. By EDWARD MANDEL. New York: 
A. S. Barnes Co., 1915. Pp. 159. $0. 28. 

Graded Language Exercises. By J. D. Writttams. Illustrated. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee, 1915. Pp. 246. 

Reading, Conversation, Composition. By J. D. Wrttrams. Illustrated. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee, 1915. Pp. 190. 

The Squirrel’s Pilgrim’s Progress, a story designed to teach the use of language. 

Live Language Lessons. By Howarp R. Driccs. Lincoln, Neb.: University 
Publishing Co., 1915. 

A new edition in three books, with additions for grades three and eight. 

Constructive English Grammar. By MATHILDE EpitaH Hotz. New York: 
Century Co., 1913. Pp. 280. 

The author has sought to keep to the construction of the English language as it is. 

High School Spelling Book. Prepared by ARTHUR W. LEONARD and CLAUDE M. 
Fuess. New York: American Book Co., 1915. Pp. 103. 

Based upon records of actual misspelling and includes special subject lists. Ex- 
cellent. 

Around the Lightwood Fire. By CAROLINE Mays Brevarp. Richmond, Va.: 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 1915. Pp. 155. 

Legends and Stories of Italy. By Amy STEEDMAN. Illustrated in color by 
KATHARINE CAMERON. New York: Putnam, no date. Pp. 188. $1.50. 
Legends of the saints and other popular stories charmingly told and beautifully 

pictured. 

Essentials of English. First and Second Books. By HELEN CARR PEARSON 
and Mary FREDERIKA KIRCHWEY. New York: American Book Co., 
1915. Pp. 308 and 454. 

































HOME READING 
The best list for high schools may be THE RISE OF CLASSICAL 


ordered of the Secretary of the National ENGLISH CRITICISM: 

Council of Teachers of English. 10cents A History of the Canons of English Literary Taste 
each; 60 cents a dozen. 68th Street and and Rhetorical Doctrines, from the Beginning 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. of English Criticism to the Death of Dryden. 


By JAMES ROUTH, Ph.D. 





Assistant Professor of English in 





Tulane University 
An analytical history, embodying for the most 











The Elementary Course in part new matter. ror pages. Paper. 50 cents. 
English 2) James Fleming Hosic TULANE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
“The Elementary Course in English” is a practical NEW ORLEANS 





guide for teachers, supervisors, and parents. 








152 pages, 16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postage extra (weight 14 02.) 
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